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LONDON ann WESTMINSTER 
Owe MT Po MRO Ve RD, 
ILLUSTRATED by PLANS. 


To which is prefixed, 


A Difcourfe on Publick Magnificence; 
WITH 


Obfervations on the State of Arts and Artifts in this 
Kingdom, wherein the Study of the Polite. Arts 
is recommended as neceflary to a liberal Education: 


” 


Concluded by 


Some Propofals relative to Places not laid downin the Plans. 


By JOHN GWYNN. 





like an entrance into a large city, after a diftant profpect. Remotely, we fee 
nothing but fpires of temples, and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the refi- 
dence of fplendor, grandeur, and magnificence; but, when we have pafled the 
gates, we find it perplexed with narrow paflages, difgraced with defpicable 
cottages, embarafled with obftructions, and clouded with fmoke. Rambler. 
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HE patronage of works which have a 

tendency towards advancing the happi- 
nefs of mankind, naturally belongs to great 
Princes; and publick good, in which publick 
elegance is comprifed, has ever been the object 
of your Majefty’s regard. 

In the following pages your Mayefty, I flat- 
ter myfelf, will find, that I have endeavoured 
at extenfive and general ufefulnefs. Knowing, 
therefore, your Majefty’s early attention to 
the polite arts, and more particular affection 
for the ftudy of architecture, I was encouraged 
to hope that the work which I now prefume to 
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lay before your -Majeltyy. might. be thought 
noe unworthy your Royal Favour; and tha it 

he Pr rotection which your Majefty always_af- 
is rds to thofe who mean well, may be extended 
t 


Shick, 
Your Majefty’s 
moft dutiful fubject, 
and moft obedient 


and moft humble fervant, 


JoHN Gwynn 
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y N. the obfervations annexed to a {mall plan (reduced 
f from that of Sir Chrifto; pher Ww ren’s for rebuilding 
the city of London after the e fire in 1666 nian the author 
of the following work fuffcient sy intimated the neceflity 
of a general plan of the whole capital, improved and 
dined into proper diftriéts, the execution of which 

improvements he pr opoted { fhould be put under the direc- 

tion of fit and able perfons, who fhould be empowered by 
authority, to regulate the fcattered and confufed appear- 
ance they make, to reftore the ruinated parts to beauty, 
and fix the proper mode of new improvements ; by which 
means not only the value of private property would be 
confiderably increafed, but thefe improvements become 
conducive to health as well as publick convenience. 

In confequence of this propofal, and foon after its 
publication, the author actually began a plan of fuch 
improvements as appeared to him beautiful, neceflary 
and ufeful, but other. avocations prevented his car- 
rying it on at that time, and it has been a matter of 
furprize to him that no one has undertaken fo uleful 
_a workin fo long a time, efpecially as the mre of build- 
ane has been carried to fo great a height for ieveral years 
‘pait, as to have increafed this metropolis in an aftonifhin 
manner. For want of fuch a publick dire@tion, thofe 





very buildings which.might have been eafily rendered, 


* Publifhed in the year 1749. 
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its greateft ornament, are’a/melancholy proof of the ne- 
ceflity there was ‘of adopting a well regulated plan.» The 
violent paflion ‘for building having continued to increafe, 
and. it appearing that no fuch plan was likely to be 
undertaken by any body elfe, the author refumed his 
original intention, and he flatters himfelf it will not even 
at this time be unferviceable or unacceptable» to: the 
publick. He has therefore publifhed four plates of the 
principal part of his original defign, and if they fhould 
meet with approbation his intention is to render. ita 
compleat work, by extending his thoughts to” every 
part of the whole city and fuburbs. 

After the unaccountable treatment the noble plan 
of Sir Chriftopher Wren met with from the interefted 
views of ignorant, obftinate, defigning men, (notwith- 
ftanding it had the fanétion of the King and Parliament) 
who by rejecting it did an irreparable injury to the city 
of London, the author cannot hope to fee a fcheme {fo 
much inferior to that, adopted in the manner he could 
with; he doubts not but it will by many be treated 
as Utopian, a work of fupererogation, and that the 
old cry of private property and the infringment on 
liberty will be obje&ed and urged with the ereatelt 
vehemence, in oppofition to the good effects he pro- 
pofes. - In defence therefore of his defign, and in order 
to obviate, as much as poffible, every objection which 
may be made to it, the author declares and hopes that 
every thinking perfon will agree with him, that the 
future good arifing from the major part of his propofal 
will greatly overbalance the prefent evil. For although 
people are often clamorous againft the prefent expence, 
as it the money laid out for fuch purpofes was totally 

funk 
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funk and annihilated, if they would but confider, it is only 
the changing of hands and circulating fomuch dead money, 
that, perhaps, was otherwife ufeleis to its, pofleffor, and 
may probably in time return to its original owner ; the 
inconvenience then becomes only temporary, and its ap- 
plication is a very confiderable advantage to the public. 
It is very certain that no publick good ever was propofed 
to which interefted individuals have not objected, but it 
certainly does not follow, that for this reafon  publick 
good is not to be attended to at all. We are not with- 
out inftances-of villages, nay whole towns, having been 
removed for the convenience and emolument of private 
perfons; then why not adopt the improvements here laid 
down, (at leaft fuch as are moft neceflary) wherein the 
good of the community is fo effentially concerned ?..'The 
fire of London was undoubtedly a moft deplorable evil to 
the fufferers, and yet no body will deny, that (bad as the 
prefent flate of the city is) it was productive of very great 
advantages. For the fame reafon, the making rivers navi- 
gable and publick roads convenient, are liable to equal ob- 
jections; fuch works are certainly often injurious to indi- 
viduals, but their utility is a publick benefit, and pofteri- 
ty, as well as thofe who carry fuch improvements into ex- 
ecution, will reap confiderable advantages from them; 
but for the further iluftration of this propofition the 
reader is referred to the following difcourfe on the utility 
and advantage of public magnificence; the reafons which 
are there given for the neceflity of its being adopted, 
it is hoped will plead a fufficient excufe for the liber- 
ties which are taken with refpect to private property. 
The 
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f The author’ is aan that it will appear upon, the 
fir infpection of his plan, that notwithftanding he 
has compl ined-that theme ‘tropolis i is already over built, 
he himfelf has laid down the plans of many. more new 
buildings. To obviate this obje@tion, the reader is defired 
to bunGidel the many inter ait improvements which he has 
propofed ; 5 and the neceflity of providing dwellings for 
H thofe perfons who would be obliged to remove in con- 
fequence of fuch confiderable alterations ; the greateft 
error that has been committed, is. that of extending the 
| metropolis to too great a length: ; hor can we fay 
where it will flop, if builders are fuffered to proceed 
thus wildly without direction, as they have hitherto 
done; but if attention was paid to the widening rather 
than the lengthening the town, it would certainly 
render the whole more compact, be more convenient 
for the inhabitants in every advantage of fituation, and 
confequently equally healthy and commodious. 

In fettling a plan of large ftreets for the dwellings of 
the rich, it will be found neceflary to allot fmaller {paces 
contiguous, for the habitations of ufeful and laborious peo- 
ple, whofe dependance on their fuperiors requires fuch a. 
diftribution; and by adkering to this principal a-politi- 
cal advantage will refult to the nation 5 as this inter- 
courfe pin diares their induftry, improves their morals 
by example, and prevents any particular part from being 
the habitation of the indigent alone, to the great detri- 
ment of private property. 

The author naturally fuppofes that many of the pro- 
es d improve ements will be looked upon by fome as ex- 

| travagant and vifionary, and therefore had better been 
| totally 
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‘totally fuppreffed; but to obviate, in fome fort, the 
force of fuch obje@ion, he begs lone to obferve, that 
they are not laid down as pofitive | improvements to be i 
made at this time, but rather what ought to have been | 
attended to by the original builders and eas of Hid 
lands ; and confequently, as.a caution to all fuch as may | 
have the condudting and directing future buildings; that 
regularity, convenience and propriety, may hereae 
take place of unfkilfulnefs and diforder. it 
_ It is not improbable that fome perfons 1 vill alfo think 
the feveral {chemes propofed are impra Bitabile or that 
they may be of little or no utility. if st into execution 3 
in this café, the author,, however partial he may be to 
his own defigns, will be much obliged to any one who 
will point out his errors, or give the. publick fome more 
ufeful and practicable plans of his own, as he is 
firmly purfuaded that a work of this kind is abfolutely 
neceflary, and cannot help thinking that if his own 
hints, or thofe of others upon the fame fubject, are not 
timely attended to, that publick negligence will ‘un- 
avoidably produce publick deformity, and publick defor- 
mity muft certainly produce publick diferace. 

Internal improvements (ould certainly be firft attend~ 
‘ed to before fo many new foundations are fuftered to be 
laid; as it is highly ; improper and pre} judicial to go on 
building: i in one “place, to the utter ruin of others; and 
this Shen Srihibut the leaft connection with what is 
already built. 

In the prefent ftate of building, the fineit part ‘of the 
town (where only real improveme! nt can be hoped,) i 

"deft to the mercy of capricious, ignorant perfons, and 
the vaft number ef buildings, now carrying on, are 
only 
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only, fo. many convincing proofs of the neceflity of 
adopting the following, or fome better hints, 1n order 
to. convince the world that blundering 1s not the only 
charaéteriftic of Englifh builders. 
One inconvenience deferves particular notice. Some 
fireets that would naturally open into the country are 
nut up and darkened by houfes built crofs them at 
the end next the fields. This ought to be avoided, as 
well for the fake of convenience as of elegance, in the 
Greets which (hall be raifed on the ground yet unoccu- 
pied, between the prefent buildings and the new road 
from Paddington to Hlington, which in this work has 
always been confidered as the great boundary or line 
for reftraining and limiting the rage of building. A 
ftop ought alfo to be put to the practice of erecting 
regular groups of houfes at the extremities of the 
town, an evil which if continued will make this me- 
tropolis more irregular if poflible than itis. T he act 
of parliament directs, that no building be erected for the 
future within fifty feet of the New-Road, but fome 
people, in order to evade this judicious claufe, have in- 
cenioufly contrived to build houfes at that diftance, but 
then to make themfelves amends they take care to oc- 
cupy the intermediate {pace, which was intended to 
difencumber the road, by a garden, the wall of which 
comes clofe upon it, and entirely defeats the original 
intention. This practice, and the mean appearance of 
the backs of the houfes*, offices, and hovels, will m 
time render the approaches to the capital fo many {cenes 
of confafion and deformity, extremely unbecoming the 
* An example of this abfurdity evidently appears in that heap of buildings lately 
ercéted from Oxford-Road to Hyde-Park Corner, whofe back-fronts are feen from 


the Park. 
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character of a great and opulent city. Certainly the 
fronts of all buildings fhould be as confpicuous as pof- 
fible, and therefore the before-mentioned pradtice | is 
abfurd; on the contrary, if the environs were properly 
regulated by a judicious difpofition, a moft elegant line 
would be formed round the metropolis; and the adja- 
cent fields compofe a beautiful lawn, and make an 
agreeable finifh to the extream parts of the town. | 

Upon the whole, if among the number of improve- 
ments propofed, any one of them fhould be judged 
worthy of being put into execution, it will in fome 
meafure recompence the trouble and fatigue the author 
has undergone in the profecution of this work ; and he 
will think himfelf fufficiently repaid in finding that he has 
not been labouring in vain, or given an erroneous opinion 
of what he thinks might or ought to have been done. 

The ftate of the arts and artifts in this kingdom being 
in a great meafure dependant upon publick works of 
magnificence and elegance, it was judged not improper 
or foreign to the prefent defign, to give fome account of 
them. How the author has fucceeded he cannot pre- 
tend to determine; he has carefully avoided giving of- 
fence by becoming particular, and as he has avoided be- 
{towing perfonal encomiums, fo he has likewife avoided 
perfonal cenfure; and as he entered into this part of the 
work with a good defign, he hopes it will be a fufficient 
apology to fay, that it was well intended. 

The author concludes this preface with a grateful 
acknowledgment to thofe friends who have been pub- 
lick-{pirited enough to affift him in the profecution of 
this work, without which it muft have been much 


more imperfect than it is, 
a 2 CG O'N- 
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. 7 HEN hiftorians give us the rife, progrefs and declenfion- 
of any ftate, they generally relate its fall to have pro- 
ceeded from fome political error in government, or from luxury ; 
a very vague. and undetermined expreflion, which. if it fignifies 
excefles created by inordinate defires, ftimulated: by riches, has. been | 
juftly marked as the vice of a nation. But if in the place of it: : 
we fubftitute delicacy, we fhall find it the great fource of the liberal 
arts, and of every improvement not immediately. neceflary to life. 
Thus it becomes a. promoter of induftry. and ingenious labour, 
and finds employment for thofe fuperfluous hands that canbe 
fpared from agriculture, &c. and while the hand of affluence thus H 
affords the means of fubfiftence to the ingenious artifan, it finds | 
employment for itfelf, without which life would, become a burden. 
Suppofe a colony of. emigrants firft fetthng in any climate, the 
calls of nature are few. Building huts, and tillage, are. the firft 
objects of their attention; and their cloathing the {kins of beatts. 
Thefe fupply them with food, and defend them from the inclemen- 
cies of the feafons, until encreafing in numbers,. and their improve- 
ments advancing equally, their lands produce more than they con-. 
fame, and they are able to fupply. the wants of their neighbours. Hi 
This introduces commerce and navigation. The demands for ex-- | 


pleafure and diftin¢tion ; thefe produce the polite arts, and the ori- 
ginal formation of huts is now converted into architecture; , painting. 
and fculpture contribute to the decoration, and {tamp that valve 
an canvas and marble which:is acknowledged by tafte and difcesn- 

2: ment, 
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and matk thofe neceffary diftinctions between the palace and 
blick magnificence may be confidered as a politic cal and moral 


advantage to every nation; politically, from the ‘intercourfe with 


= {tant 


hg vaft fums on our curiofities + productions 
as it“tends té-promote induftry, to ftimulate invention 


and to excite emulation in the polit te and liberal arts; for thofe in- 
ious hands who find agriculture, €&c. overftocked with labour- 
saan all into ‘iis employments where they may expect 


gement, in proportion, as more ingenuity is required. 

w that the chief fources of Sealth to many fallen 
are the remains of their ancient magnificence, and-the con- 
onfluence of foreigners to thofe places fupply' the deficiencies 


of manufactures or Commerce. 
The fums expended by foreigners may be confidered as a laud- 


able t 
never 
mor 
ment, 


ax. on their cu riofity, whofe ideas being excited by fame, can 


be fatisied but by occular Gerba rations And had we 
ample means of gratifying that thirft after novelty and amufe- 
numbers would continually flock over to our nation, as we 


continually do to theirs. 
Let us confider the man of affluence, actuated by that beneficent 


{pirit, 


the mere delight of doing good, and. rendering himfelf ac- 


ceptable to his Créator: he is ae (hed with the means, and by 
employing the ingenious and laborious artizans, adds to the necef- 
fity of labour, Hid defire of excellence: A villa rifes, an eftate is 
improved, and a manufacture eftablifhed; thefe create the propef 
diftinGion between the Prince and the peafant, the merchant. and 
the workman; thefe char acterize the genius of a nation, mark 
the era of its excellence, raife it from Stale to fame, and fix it 


as the 
In 


mation 


ftandard of tafte to lateft pofterity. 

fpeaking of the ignorance of early times it is natural to charg 

ate want of genius; but the natural qualities of every na- 
alike. The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, who have 

flict a great progrefs in the fciences, were not actuated by 


“+ aaaalles catia, or any innate principles in their original for- 


; the mind is a mere blank, but capable of receiving fuch 
im- 
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impreflions as cuftom, education, or any other relative caufe fhall 
make upon it. It increafes in vigour, according to its fenfibility of 
fuch application; and, by degrees, fo far exalts its powers, that it 
feems to obtain new facultiesin feeing, hearing and feeling thofe objecis 
to which it is moft familiarized; it perceives defects and excellen- 
cies which the ignorant and unexperienced never apprehend. The 
man becomes eminent in his profetfion in proportion as his percep- 
tion'is. more or lefs acute; and you eafily diftinguifh the man of 
genius, or the inventor of original defigns, from the fervile copyitt ; 

| who, though he may pretend to be an ingenious man, can have no 
title to the praife of genius. 

But to return. If we examine the remains of the ee ae inag- 
nificence, we fhall fee their firft intentions were to procure the 
conveniences of life and health of the inhabitants; thefe are vifible 
to this day, in their aqueducts and fubterraneous drains. . Next to 
thefe confiderations, was the honouring the gods by magnificent 
temples. Then arofe cities, palaces and private buildings, which 
were adorned with every production of {cience. 

~The Englifh are now what the Romans were of old, dif- 
tinguifhed like them by power and opulence, and excelling all 
other nations in commerce and navigation. Our wifdom is refpected, 
our Jaws are envied, and our dominions are {pread over a large Rare 
of the globe. 

Let us, therefore, no longer negle& to enjoy our fuperiority; 
let us employ our riches in the encouragement of ingenious labour, 
by promoting the advancement of grandeur and elegance. 


LONDON 






































ERRAT A. 


Page Q, line 35, for execution, read defigns. 
II, 14, for elegantly, read tolerably well. 
62, in the note, Jixe 40, for entertains and initead, read entertains inftead. 


73, lait line, for ducation, read education. 


81, Number 14, read Gate-Street to be-opened into-Helborn, and a-new ftreet to be made 
oppofite to it into Red Lion Square, Drake-Street and Devonfhire-ftreet are widened, fo 
that an uninterrupted communication will be formed from-Lincoln’s-Inn=Fields to Queen’s 
Square, and fo on to the New-Road; an improvement which is.much wanted in that 
part of the town. 

a14,dine 13, dele ine 





N.B. The Lines tinged with red in the plan fhew the propofed im- 
provements, the dotted or faint Lines, the ftreets in their preient ftate. 
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A Difcourfe on Publick Magnijicence. 


F the ufe and advantage of publick magnificence is confidered 

as a national concern, it will be found to be of the utmoft con- 
fequence, in promoting the welfare of mankind, as that attention to 
it, which encouragement will produce, muft neceflarily ftimulate the 
powers of invention and ingenuity, and of courfe, create employment 
for great numbers of artifts, who, exclufive of the reward of their 
abilities, cannot fail of ftriking out many things which will do 
honour to themfelves and to their country. This confideration alone, 
is without doubt highly worthy of a commercial people; it is this 
which gives the preference to one country in comparifon with an- 
other, and it is this which diftinguifhes the genius of a people, in 
the moft ftriking manner. In the fame proportion as publick 
‘magnificence increafes, in the fame proportion will a love of 
elegance increafe among all ranks and degrees of people, and 
that. refinement of tafte, which in a nobleman produces true 
magnificence and elegance, will in a mechanic produce at leaft 
cleanlinefs and decorum. 


B | Publick 
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Publick magnificence and elegance’ has, by perfons of narrow 
n fometimes ‘termed luxury, but this is an affertion 
which they would have’done well if they had explained 5 if they 
mean that all artificial wants beyond the common neceflaries of 
life are to be termed luxuries, it will then appear that the con- 
dition of mankind is no way fuperior to that of the brute crea- 
tion; bring reafon into the fcale and we fhall be’ reduced below 
them; the defire of knowledge is naturally implanted in mankind, 
and to fuppofe the great author of nature has given us defires 
denied us the power of gratifying them, is to fuppofe he 
as mideus the molt miferable beings in the creation. Every 
rational man will ‘allow that no natural appetite 1s to be totally 
extinguifhed, it is only to be directed by right reafon. If the 
enjoyment of the elegancies‘of life neither hurts the mind, impairs 
the body, or does harm to individuals, it is no great matter what 
name the affectation of {ech perfons may happen to beftow upon 
what their underftandings were never formed to comprehend; but 
“a man of delicate fenfation in order to gratify his paffions hurts 
either of thefe hé certainly abufes the noble faculties nature has 
beftowed upon him. What therefore in regard to publick magni-~ 
ficence is commonly called luxury, may be applied to the noblett 
es, the encouragement of ingenuity and induftry; and 
cettainly in a trading kingdom the more ingenious and induftrious 
the fubordinate part of the inhabitants are made, the more advan- 
taces will accrue to the community. No man in his fenfes would 

ly ‘argue for an equality among mankind, to deftroy dif- 
ns would be to deftroy all order and decorum, and if what 
is falicly called luxury was annihilated, what of courfe muft become 


multitudes whofe fubfiftence entirely depend upon its 
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exiftence. 
If publick magnificence, and a tafte for the polite arts, was 
attended to and properly encouraged, of what prodigious fervice 


would it be to noblemen and gentlemen of fortune who. travel. 
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Ii they were accuftomed to the frequent obfervation of grand and 


elegant objects at home, how differently would they appear in 
the eyes of foreigners. Inftead of becoming aftonifhed and con- 


founded 
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founded atthe grandeur’ and novelty of the feveral objets pres 
fented to their view, they would confider them with a tranquility 
which could not, fail of convincing thofe about them, they were 
not ftrangers to magnificence, and that they were no otherwife 
alfected, than as the objects before them were well or ill executed, 
which would at once pronounce the goodne(s of their tafte, and do 
honour to themfelves and country. 

In order tolluftrate the foregoing obfervations on the utility of 
publick magnificence and elegance it may not be improper to con- 
fider the ftate of the city .of London before the conflagration in 
1666, when that great city, (which like moft others had arifen from 
fmall beginings) was totally inelegant, inconvenient, and unheal- 
thy *, of which latter misfortune many melancholy proofs are au- 
thenticated in hiftory, and which without doubt proceeded from the 
natrownels of the ftreets and the unaccountable projection of the 
buildings, which confined the putrid air, and joined with other cir- 
cumftances, fuch as the want of water, and the concurring con{e~ 
quence of the increafe of filth, rendered the city fcarce ever free 
from peftilential devaftation. The fire which confumed the greateft 
part of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that 
time, was productive of confequences which made ample amends 
for the loffes fuftained by individuals; a new city arofe on the 
ruins of the old, but, though more regular, open, convenient and 
healthful than the former, yet by no means anfwered to the 
charaéters of magnificence or elegance, and it is ever to be lamented 
(fuch was the infatuation of thofe times) that the magnificent, 
elegant and ufeful plan of the great Sir Chriftopher Wren was 
totally difregarded and facrificed to the mean, interefted and felfith 
views of private property; views which did irreparable injury to 
the citizens themfelves, and to the nation in general, for had 
that great architect’s plan been followed, what has often been 
afferted muft have been the refult, the metropolis of this king- 


* This was certainly a fat, and as certainly contradicts all the accounts of the 
magnificence and elegance of the city of London, fo pompoufly fet forth by Stowe 
in his time, and Maitland and Seymour long fince, who have all taken great pains to 
perfuade their readers that this city exceeds in fplendor every other in Europe. 
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dom would inconteftably have been the moft magnificent and 
ssant city in the univerfe, and of confequence muft from the 
ious refort of foreigners of diftinction and tafte, who -would 
have vifited it have become an inexhauftible fund of riches to this 
Nation. Bot as the deplorable blindneis of that age has deprived 
ft nable an acquifition, it is become abfolutely neceflary 
that ‘ie efforts fhould be made to render the prefent plan im 
ee anfwerable to the character of the richeft and moft 
‘péasale in the world, but this can only be done by confi- 
bite every opportunity oceafioned by fire, dilapidation, or any 
other accident, as well as of purchafing ruinous buildings, which 
are abfolute nuifances and dangerous to the lives and fat feties of 
the people, as occafions to be improved for the ufe of the publick. 
By this means ftreets might be épéned: avenues widened, eso 
~~ made confpicuous, and paflages to and from places of tin 
gre rteft nag te for publick bufinefs rendered fafe, commodious and 
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dt te been thought by fome that the fituation of the city of 
London ‘is in many refpects inferior in point of grandeur and: affect 
to thofe of Rome, Paris and Conftantinople, and that it is not to 
be viewed to any kind of advantage but: from a very few. places, 
but as it was never intended to confider this point critically the 
ground plan has only been attended to in this work. 

The plan of London invits prefent ftate will upon infpection ap- 
pear, to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a difpofition 
as can poflibly be conceived for .a city of trade and commerce 
fituated on <the borders of fo. noble’a ‘river as the Thames; the 
wharfs and quays on its banks are defpicable and inconvenient 
beyond conception, and it is utterly impofiible that a worle ufe 
could have been made of fo beneficial as well as ornamental a 
part of this city. But allowing in this cafe that private. property, 
the convenience of individuals, and above all the S25 tee irregu= 
larity of the Buildings which difgrace its borders, were ob facles 
which are infurmountable, and eased muft remain ae remedy, 
furely the cafe. is bases different in refpeét to that part of the 
town about Grolvenor Square and Mary-le-Bone. No fuch difficulties 
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prefented themfelves in that eboney and it as certain if a weil 


regulated plan had been» confulted;: fo noble.a» {pot might. have: 


been made ornamental at leaft, and infead of heaping abfurdity 
upon abturdity have produced: elegance amd» convenience in- the 
room of reproach and contempt. Why fo wretched an ule has 
been made of fo valuable and defirable an opportunity of difplaying 
tafte and elegance in this part of the town is a queftion that very 
probably would:pugzle the builders themfelves to an{wer. 

The true reafon then is, that this: profufion of deformity has been 
ebtreded upon the publick folely-for want of a general well regu- 
lated limitted plan, the execution of which fhould have been 
enforced: by commiffioners. appointed by authority, men of found 
judgment, tafte and activity; had that happily been. the cafe all 
the glaring abfurdities which are perpetually ftaring in the faces 
and infulting the underftandings of perfons of fenfe and tafte, 
would never rdvee had dxittenices But private property and vitiful 
mean undertakings, fuited’to the capacities of the projectors, have 
taken. place of that regularity and elegance. which a general plan 
would have pr waht and nothing foes to-have Pet confidered 
‘but the intereft of a few taftelefs builders, who have entered into 
a combination with no other views than stesig the publick and 
of extending and diftorting the town. till they have rendered it 
compleatly ‘ridiculous. But. even in point of intereft thefe very 
builders are. deceiving themfelves, for wherever any one or more 
of them have contrived a narrow ftreet, lane or alley, though the 
sod may let at for the prefent, yet. they may be affured that 

s the rage for building increafes, whenever a more {pacious avenue 
is sb uilt, thofe ill-contrived things will be deferted, and the inhabi- 
tants flock to uae where they can breathe italy and. better 
enjoy the’ conveniences of life. 

If it has with any ite egree of truth.been faid that the plan of the 
city, as it now ftands, is inconvenient, inelegant, and without the 
leaft pretenfion to magnificence or. grandeur, it- ma ay with equal 
truth and propriety be faid, that by far the greateft part of the 
additional “buildings which have been efedted. withia thefe lat 
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~ 


twenty years, in the places beforementioned, are not a jot behind 


hand with the city in point of deformity, with this additional aggra~- 
vation, that the builders had it in their power to have made the 
city appear infinitely more defpicable than it does, by oppofing 
order and elegance to confufion and abfurdity. 
It is utterly impoffible to determine any precife form in the plan 
of a great city, as fo much will always depend upon the fituation 
of the ground and the difpofition of the river, where there 1s one, 
which, in a city of trade, will always direct the pofition of 
the principal parts; but then it ought always to be an efta- 
blithed rule, that every poflible advantage fhould be taken that 
the fituation is capable of producing, for the prefervation of health 
and the convenience of the inhabitants. It is to be wifhed, that 
the ground-plans of all great cities and towns were compofed of right 
lines, and that the ftreets interfe@ted each other at right angles, for 
except in cafes of abfolute neceffity, acute angles ought for ever to 
be avoided, as they are not only difagreeable to the fight, but con- 
{tantly wafte the ground and fpoil the buildings ; indeed, if it was 
practicable, a fquare or circular form fhould be preferred in all ca- 
pital cities as beit adapted to grandeur and convenience; in the center 
of which in a fpacious opening the King’s palace fhould be fituated 5 
in which cafe he would be furrounded by his fubjects, and the 
whole, if the expreffion may be allowed, would refemble a hive of 
bees. But unfortunately for the city and fuburbs of London, right 
lines have hardly ever been confidered, and it is entirely owing to 
this neglect, that fo much confufion has been introduced in the 
difpofition of the ftreets. Such a vaft city as that of London ought 
to have had at leaft three capital ftreets which fhould have run 
through the whole, and at convenient diftances been interfe@ed by 
other capital itreets at right angles, by which means all the inferior 
ftreets would have an eafy, and convenient communication with 
them, for want of fuch difpofition and to avoid fuch horrid paflages as 
Watling Street and Thames Street in the city, all paffengers, whofe 
bufinefs calls them to London Bridge, though thofe ftreets are well 
fituated, ate forced into Cheapfide in order to preferve their lives or 
limbs, 
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WESTMINSTER IMPROVED. 
limbs, which proves, inconteftibly, that a quiet and eafy communi- 
cation from place to place is of the utmoft tonfequlange to the inha- 
bitants of a great commercial city. 

Cuftom has hitherto blinded — the aah saci of Thccadert with 
refpect to thefe notorious inconveniences, and the popular prejudice 
fo deeply rooted inthem, that London is in every refpect the fineft 
city in the world, prevents the majority from {eeing and ‘confi- 
- Gering its defects, and confequently they quietly fubmit to be thrutt 
more than half a mile out of the way, rather than call in queftion 
the underftanding of their:forefathers. But how would the good 
people of London be ftruck; if a:traveller, in defcribing a Hottentot 
crawl or city, fhould tell them, that this immenfe crawl, equally 
populous and rich, is nothing more than a confufed heap, an irre- 
gular, flovenly, ill-digefted compofition, of all that is abfurd and 
ungraceful; that its principal avenues are narrow and crooked, that 
the greateft part of the crawl is compofed of blind alleys and narrow 
unconnected paflages, equally inconvenient and unwholfome, that 
fome of its houfes are fuffered to project before the others, to the 
great annoyance of their neighbours, and that for want of a tole- 
rably well-regulated plan, the indolence of its inhabitants has fuf 
fered one of the fineft fituations in the world to become a reproach 
to the whole nation, and after enumerating all thefe difgufting 
particulars, fhould conclude with faying, that he knew no city in 
Europe that could convey fo good an idea of this Hottentot crawl as 
~ that of London. 

In order to fupport and illuftrate the foregoing difagreeable com- 
parifon, which.to many may appear fevere, partial and injurious, let 
any one who has a tolerable tafte, and fome idea of publick magni- 
ficence, give himfelf the trouble of confidering the ftate of “the 
buildings, quays and wharfs on both fides the River Thanies, from 
Chelfea to Blackwall on the one hand, and from Batterfea to Green- 
wich-on. the other, and he will be immediately convinced that there 
is not one convenient, well-regulated {pot (as the buildings thereon 
are at prefent difpofed) either for bufinefs or elegance in that whole 


extent ; 
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extent; and what is ftill more, that one half of the buildings on the 
banks of the river are in ruins, and the whole utterly loft to the publick, 
as well as extremely inconvenient to individuals. After he has con- 
fidered the ftate of the banks of the river, he may continue his 
obfervations upon the interior parts of the town, and naturally turn 
his eyes upon thofe ufeful places to the trading part of the world, 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, all contiguous to the 
Thames, and all entirely deftitute of that ufeful regularity, conve- 
nience and utility, fo very defirable in commercial cities, and that 
too in places formed by nature for the execution of every thing of 
that kind. In this part of his obfervation he muft neceflarily be led 
to confider the Tower, Towerhill, and particularly the Cuftom- 
Houfe, which laft building being of the utmoft confequence to 
the publick, he will find in point of grandeur, magnificence and 
convenience, to be the worift contrived heap of abfurdity and in- 
convenience that could poffibly be put together, in a place where 
room might have been found to difplay every advantage the nature 
of fuch-a building indifpenfibly required. The obferver may from 
thence direct his view through wretched, miferably contrived 
avenues into Spittalfields, White-Chapel, Moorfields, and the 
adjacent parts, where he will find the moft advantageous fitu- 
ations laid out in the moft defpicable manner, nor will he be 
much better fatished when he comes to confider the buildings 
which are at this time carrying on, at, and about the Bank of Eng- 
land, where he will immediately difcover that what was meant as 
an improvement, 1s made an aukward blemifh to the city of Lon- 
don. When he has proceeded thus far in the city, it may not be 
amifs to confider the fituation of St. Paul’s, and other churches, 
the Monument, the companies Halls, and other publick buildings, 
and if mean encumbrances are to be efteemed as ornamental and 
advantageous to fine buildings, he will find ample room for admi- 
ration. The obferver may next take in all thofe wretched parts 

which 
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which he will find on-both fides the Fleet-Market, and afterwards 
ew the only gate (except Temple-Bar) the citizens have left them- 
felves to fhew that London was once a city ; this however unfortu- 
nately was the gréateft nuifance of them all, and was undoubtedly 
left with a political view, as an apologetical {pecimen to pofterity, 
for deftroying all the reft. Indeed this feems to be the only ftrong 
hold the good citizens have left, and is the only place from which 
the bad ones cannot: efcape, if they have: a,mind to it. 

» Necefflity. will ‘compel the obferver’ to’ proceed into Smith- 
field, for the fake of breathing a freer air, and when he has con- 
fidered a fpot capable of the greateft advantages, but deftitute 
of any; he may plunge into the deplorable avenues of Fee-lane and 
other horrid :paffages in that neighbourhood, and after purfuing the 
moft difagreeable labyrinth that. can be conceived for a confiderable 
time, emerge again upon Clerkenwell-Green, in which he will 
find the only good fireet, in that part of the town, furrounded 
by fome of the) very worft in it. 

It. will: be no eafy tafk for the obferver from Clerkenwell-Green 
to afcend Mutton-Lane, and proceed to.Baldwin’s Gardens, a de- 
folated {pot, through the ruins of which, if he efcapes without 
hurt, he may reach Gray’s-Inn-Lane, one of the principal ave- 
nues to this metropolis, which, is! defpicable beyond conception: 
From. thence he may hobble into- Holborn, where the firft object 
that .prefents itfelf to view..is Middle-Row, a nuifance univer- 
fally detefted, and for that reafon, and the narrow confideration 
of private property, fuffered to remain a publick difgrace to the 
fineft - {treet . in... London. | 

He may proceed with fome. fatisfaGtion until be arrives at Broad 
St. Giles’s, where, if he can bear to fee-a-fine fituation covered with 
ruinous buildings, and.inhabited by the moft deplorable objects that 
human nature can furnifh, he may. vifit the environs., From hence 
he may proceed along, Oxford-Road,, and ftriking into the town on 
which hand he»pleafes, . meet. with «places which (confidering’ the 
fituation: of the. ground. they..fiand upon, the expenfivene($,of the 
buildings erected, the; meannefs of the exeesties, and, above all, 
the wretched difpofition of the whole for want of a well-reeulated 
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on plan) deferve to be placed even below the meaneft of thofe-alréady 
i mentioned, though almoft all of them were erected’ within ‘the 
H | memory of man. 

a | He will not be better fatisfied when he has reached Weftminfter, 
a when he confiders what might have been done, and how littlehas 
in | been done, when fo fine an opportunity prefented itfelf; certainly the 
of building of the new bridge, and the power with which the commif- 
me | fioners were vetted, demanded’ much more, and hada’ general, 
plan of improvements been duly confidered, it is as certain that a 
very different ufe would: have been made of fo defirable a field for 
the exertion of tafte, elegance and magnificence. If he proceeds 
further than the new buildings, he will find only the:fame defeéts 
repeated, wretched avenues, miferable buildings, and a continued 
difplay of abfurdity and inconvenience. 

From Weftminfter-Bridge he may eafily, though not fo agreeably 
as he might have reafonably hoped (owing to the injudicious 
formation of the road) condué&t himfelf into St. George’s-Fields, 
i the only fpot now left about London, which has not yet fallen a 
A facrifice to the depraved tafte of modern builders, here he may 
indulge himfelf with the contemplation of what advantageous things 
may yet be done for this hitherto neglected metropolis ; the bridge 
now building at Black-Friars will) undoubtedly be the means of 
entirely altering the face of that part of the city, and certainly it 
becomes neceflary to take particular care of the execution of a plan, 
which, when once ill done, we cannot hope will hereafter be 
remedied. 

It was judged unneceffary to conduct the obferver to the palace 
of St. James’s, for that is an obje&t of reproach to the kingdom 
in general, it is univerfally condemned, and the meaneft fubject 
who has feen it, laments that his Prince refides in a houfe fo 
ill-becoming the ftate and grandeur of the moft powerful and 
refpectable: monarch in the univerfe; a’ Prince whofe fupreme 
happinefs confifts in promoting the’ good and welfare of his fub- 
jects, who is himfelf a‘ lover of the arts, and under whofe happy 
aufpices artifts of every denomination of real: merit and ingenuity 
can never doubt of obtaining patronage and encouragement in a 

manner 
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manner adequatento their refpective abilities. _Butbad as the palace 
of St.: James’s really is in its prefent ftate, the pride of the people of 
England ought:to exert itfelf:in fuch amanner that nothing dero- 
gatory to the Majefty of the King, or to the glory of the kingdom, 
fhould be fuffered to take place with regard to it. No mean, defpi- 
cable attempt to cover deformity by patch-work, which might aptly 
be'compared to the miferable artifice of a battered proftitute, who 
endeavours by paint to hide the effects of debauchery, or conceal 
the defects of nature; no, the palace of the Sovereign of thefe 
kingdoms ought not to be permitted even to be the fecond in the 
world, and if it cannot be the firft, it is to be wifhed that it may 
remain in its prefent ftate until this nation fhall have acquired more 
tafte, and have attained more {pirit to put that tafte in execution. 
The Queen’s palace is upon the whole -ebegenthodefigned, and 
the fituation extremely good, but it is to be wifhed it was difen- 
cumbered by the removal of feveral of the furrounding buildings, 
efpecially thofe which hinder the view into the Green-Park, and 
deform the whole palace: Thefe, and fome others.on the oppofite 
fide ought to be taken away, but if thefe are not fuitable to the 
palace, the mean houfes now erecting, called Queen’s-Row, near 
the garden-wall, are intolerable nuifances, and it is great pity they 
could not have been prevented, as they muft be offenfive to the 
palace and gardens upon many accounts, The Chelfea water-engine 
is alfo very inconveniently fituated, as the {moke from it muft 
unavoidably be poured into the palace whenever the wind blows 
from that quarter, and the fmoke from the above-mentioned hovels 
mutt alfo in a great meafure affect it in the fame manner. The brick 
kilns and hofpitals are likewife intolerable nuifances which fhould 
be removed ; the removal of the ftatues by the former pofleflor was 
improper, and the houfe was deprived of a very great ornament, 
as they broke the {trait line upon the top of the building, and_pro- 
duced a noble effect; nor was the removal of the fountain at the 
fame time more’ judicious, as it contrbuted to fpoil the whole defign. 
From what has, with the ftricteft regard to truth, been faid of 
the city and fuburbs of London and Weftminfter, there cannot re- 
main: the leaft\doubt but that their flate, with regard to magnificence, 
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elegance and convenience, is very defpicable, confequently the neces 
fity of rendering’ them otherwife -is) become a matter ‘of ferious 
concern to perfonsin power, and isa demonftration:that fome' kind 
of general plan fhould be formed for their improvement: In the 
cities of Paris, Edinburgh, Rotterdam and other places, the govern 
ment takes cognizance of all publick buildings both ufeful and orna- 
mental, and where any thing abfurd or improper is propofed to be 
done the legiflature feafonably prevents the intrufion of deformity 
in their capital, which would undoubtedly find: its way if the. whim 
and caprice of their builders was fuffered ‘to go on without this 
check. | 
In the city of Rome, when any great defignm was conceived and 
determined to be put in execution, whether it)swas to decorate the 
church of St. Peter, or to ere&t a ftatue-or fountain, the firft artift 
in that city was always fure to be preferred and employed ; in order 
to this it was ufual to give notice that fuch an undertaking was in 
agitation, and the affiftance of the artifts required, in confequence 
of this notice, defigns and models were immediately furnithed, 
and the fuperintendants of thofe works conftantly preferred fuch 
as appeared to have the greateft degree of merit: This condu@& 
produced emulation, .and gave rife.to fuch performances as have 
defervedly merited the approbation of the moft confummate judges, 
and done honour to the artifts and their employers. 
Happy would it have been for this great city, if authority had by 
a timely interpofition prevented many of thofe intolerable nuifances 
and deformities already complained of. It is certain that a good regular 
plan is lefs expenfive than a bad irregular one., Had authority inter- 
pofed, we fhould very probably have had the pleafure of feeing 
buildings erected with more convenient room, and at the fame time 
occupying lefs ground; we fhould have been utter ftrangers to the 
terminating of tolerable good ftreets with ftables and dunghills; nor 
fhould we have feen the fronts of one pile of buildings oppofed to 
the backs of another, which is undoubtedly one of the greateft errors 
that can be committed, for in that cafe one fide of the ftreet muft be 
encumbered with a melancholy dangerous dead wall, for which 
there is not any other remedy than. that of making dwarf walls 
with 
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with iron rails, a method which occafions an unneceflary expence, 
and when done becomes inconvenient and ungraceful. 

Had a general plan been obferved in the new buildings about 
Mary-le-Bone and. the adjacent parts, fo many defpicable little 
chapels would never have been fuffered, when there is fo manifeft 
a want of noble objects in that quarter; had the parith church of 
Mary-le-Bone been rebuilt. in a magnificent manner and well 
placed, it wouldvhave anfwered the purpofes both of a com-~ 
modious place for:publick worfhip to the numerous families in that 
parith, and at the fame time in the view of the town from the 
adjacent country, would have broken the line of the new build- 
ings; which as they at prefent ftand give no better idea to the 
fpectator than that ofa plain brick wall of prodigious length. 
In proof of the confequence of objects of this kind, let it be fup- 
pofed that the cupola of St. Paul’s was taken away, and it would 
then be found that the lofs of that noble ornament would immedi- 
ately reduce. the appearance of the city to a level with that of any 
other populous city in the kingdom. 

In many parts of the new buildings another very great abfurdity 
has been practifed, which is that of erecting fingle brick edifices 
with ftone fronts of a regular defign, the fides and backs of which 
being entirely expofed prefent nothing but abfurdity and contradic- 
tion, a motley compofition of ftone and brick walls perforated with 
holes in order to admit light. In the city of Bath, the fronts of the 
houfes which compofe the celebrated circus there, are built of ftone 
of the three Greek orders, three quarter columns in couplets with 
their proper entablatures, and the doors and windows in character; 
and fo far when finifhed will be the moft elegant ftruCture in the 
kingdom, though rather too {mall; but how is the {pectator offend- 
ed when he comes to view the back part of this very circus, 
which is entirely expofed, and finds.that it has no kind of con- 
nection with the front and exhibits only a heap of confufed irre- 
gular buildings *, 

| As 

* ‘This could have been removed by building an outer circle, forming a double row 
of houfes, or a fquare, which would have anfwered the fame purpofe. An ingenious 
gentleman propofed fome years ago to the citizens of Bath, a {cheme for improving 
and 
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As the mention,of Bath has led us into a digreflion, it may 
not be improper; to, obferve that in this age of miftaken refinement 
there.is not in the. kingdom one city, town or village, wherein any 
regularity is obferved, or attempt made towards magnificence or 
elegance, except the city of Bath. And the worftis, that immenfe 
fums have been for many years paft laid out in feveral places, 
which for want. of -tafte in thofe who had the dire@ion.of the 
buildings, are perhaps much the!worfe for their being erected: at 
all. Whenever any buildings either in a city, town or village go 
to decay the proprietor (if able) thould be obliged to rebuild in’a 
regular uniform manner. The villages about London in parti 
cular, fuch as Chelfea, Kenfington, Knightbridge, Paddington, 
Iflington; &c. fhould be fubje& to a law/iof this kind; they are 
all capable of vaft improvements, and might. very eafily be: made 
delightful {pots, worthy the neighbourhood of: fo rich and 
opulent a city as London: But as magnificence and elegance are 
fo little attended to in the capital itfelf, it can hardly be expected 
they fhould be found in its adjacencies. 

The two univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge, are ftriking 
examples of what might be done. If a little attention had been 
given to propriety, elegance and regularity, if after the founda- 
tion of the firft college in either of thofe places, the next fuc- 
ceeding ones had been erected from time to time with a view to 
this great end, what noble places would thefe great feminaries 
have been, what a variety of elegant uniform buildings, what grand 
and regular ftreets and {quares would have been formed, and 
how totally different would their appearance have been sat prefent? 
But no fuch principle having ever been attended ‘to, thefe places 
which ought to have been at leaft as elegant as any in the king- 
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dom, are with refpect to order and decorum the’ moft confufed 
{cenes that can be imagined. 


and beautifying that city, and though it met with the greateft approbation from 


people of tafte in general, and in particular from a nobleman who was pollefled of 
very great property there, yet from the ignorant prejudices of the n 
citizens, this ufeful {cheme was fuffered to be thrown afide, and 
now building in that city at a prodigious rate, no regard is 
which is alfo the cafe in feveral other places in this kincdom. 
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Before this difcourfe is concluded, it becomes necefiary to 
return to ‘the city, and» mention the great want of fpacious 
elegant ftreets there.” This has been done’ before ina general 
way, in fpeaking ‘of thofe dangerous inconvenient avenues Wat- 
ling-ftreet and Thames-ftreet; were thefe properly opened, what 
an alteration would be produced in refpect to grandeur and uti- 
lity, how eafy, fafe and commodious would the conveyance of 
goods and merchandize be rendered by it, and what a fine oppor- 
tunity would thereby be given to erect dwelling houfes for the 
wealthy merchants, who for want of fuch conveniences are thrutt 
out of the way of their bufinefs, and obliged to live in a part of 
the town entirely unfuitable to their interefts in every refpect; the 
body of merchants certainly are and ought to be, to the inferior 
citizens, what the body of the nobility are to the whole; the 
merchants are the opulent people of the city, and the greateft part 
of its inhabitants are entirely dependant upon them, indeed their 
dependance is mutual, for which reafon it is plain their refidence 
ought to be in the city, and confequently fome effectual method 
fhould be purfued in order to accommodate them properly, and pre- 
vent as much as poflible their mixing among perfons of quality, 
whofe manner of living and purfuits are totally unfuitable to men 
of bufinefs. 

Two. or three centuries ago indeed feveral of the principal of 
the nobility refided within the walls of the city, and undoubtedly 
the grandeur of thofe buildings muft have added much to the ap- 
pearance the city then made, but fince that time the different mode 
of living has produced prodigious changes, and it is to be wifhed, as 
people of quality with great propriety withdrew themfelves from the 
city, that the citizens with equal propriety would withdraw them- 
felves toa fituation where they would meet with more refpect, and 
at the fame time attend their bufinefs; but this can never be 
done unlefs fome effectual ftep is taken by the city to provide 
the merchants with ftreets fuitable to the affluence of that refpectable 
body of people, who are without doubt the moft ufeful and bene- 
ficial part of the community, 

From 
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From what has been already advancedin purfuing this difcourfe, 
it appears there is abundant room for, improving and embellifhing 
feveral parts of the city and fuburbs of London} but, as individuals, 
we are extremely expenfive,.as.a people mean and pitiful; the 
principal intention of the Author is to advife (what has by every 
thinking pérfon been long wifhed) that proper ‘bounds, may be. fet 
to. that fury which feems to poflefs the, fraternity of builders, and 
to prevent them from extending the town-in the enormous, manner 
they have done and {till continue to do, and this it is prefaumed 
can be no other way accomplifhed than: by a plan of limitation, be- 
yond which they fhould be prohibited from building under fevere 
penalties; fince if they are permitted to’ proceed at their accuftomed 
rate, we may expect to find that the neighbouring hills of Hampftead 
and Highgate, will foon become confiderable parts: of the fuburbs 
of London; and when the limbs extend themfelves too. faft, and 
gtow out of proportion to the body which is to nourith and 
juftain them, it may very rationally, be fuppofed, that a confump- 
tion will be the confequence: And indeed if the exprefflion may 
be allowed, many parts of the body are already reduced to fkin 
and bone; by means therefore of a proper limitation this terrible 
event may be prevented, and if thefe quacks in building can 
be called in and made any way ferviceable towards reftoring and 
repairing the decayed parts of the body, they may then be allowed 
to plead their having done fome fervice, and poffibly make attone- 
ment for the wretched operations they have already performed upon 
its mangled limbs. 

To give any probable reafon why fuch a prodigious. encreafe 
of building has. been encouraged in this metropolis, may perhaps 
be efteemed no part of the Author’s bufinefs, but whether it 
proceeds from the migration of . foreigners, or from fo many 
convenient roads being made from all parts of the kingdom, 
whether it be wing. to our; own people’s deferting their. native 
homes and quitting their innocent’ country retreats for the fake 
of tafting the pleafures.of this great city *, whether. the profits 


of 
* Perhaps it might not be difadvantageous to the kingdom in general if the royal 
refidence was not confined, folely to London, if the court was occafionally beld in 
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of a fuccefsful war has enabled fome to keep houfes who were for- 
merly contented with lodgings; whether it is owing to the arrival 
of others, who, having acquired fortunes in the plantations, come 
to {pend them here; or to the monopolizing of farms, that is, 
making one large farm out of three or four fmall ones, and there- 
by compelling the farmers who are turned out of them to feck 
their bread in this metropolis, are all confiderations well worth 
enquiring into; as it is certain that notwithftanding the amazing 
encreafe of buildings, houfes are ftill procured with difficulty, and 
the rents of moft are perpetually encreafing; but thefe are quef- 
tions which it is hoped fome more able perfons will think it worth 
their while to anfwer. There is the greateft probability that in time 
the prodigious encreafe of buildings muft give relief to the tenants, 
as it will be impoffible for them all to be inhabited, and at the fame 
time that the landlords of old houfes fhould continue to raife their 
rents, there is one circumftance which is pleafant enough, and 
is now carrying on with great fuccefs by the landlords in thofe 
ftreets which are at this time new paving, which is, that although 
the expence of paving and lighting the ftreets in the manner pre- 
{cribed by the act falls entirely upon the tenant, yet the landlords, 
taking advantage of a benefit they never intended or have in the 
leaft contributed to, fail not where-ever they are not prevented by 
a leafe, to raife their rents in the moft arbitrary manner. 

It becomes necefiary in this place to take particular notice of 
the very elegant, ufeful and neceffary improvement of the city 
of Weftminfter, and its liberties, by the prefent method of paving 
and enlightening it; an improvement which every one who is 
doomed to walk feels in the moft fenfible manner; to fay that the 
itreets are thereby rendered fafe and commodious would be faying 
too little, it may without exaggeration be afferted, that they are 
not only made fafe and commodious, but elegant and magnificent ; 


different places it might in fome meafure prevent many from coming to this city, 
who have no bufinefs to vifit it at all, for it is poflible that too many people may be 
brought to London, and thereby in time depopulate the country, as well as greatly 
enhance the price of provifions and every other neceflary of life. 
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this can be no where pointed out with fo much propriety as in 


: the Strand, whi ich from being dark, dirty: and inconvenient, 


is become fplendid, elegant, and in refpe& of what it was before, 
nagnificent ; upon the WhalS there never. was in any age or 


na I 
ete Qt dubligk {cheme adopted which refle&s more glory upon 
a gavernment, or does greater honour to the perfon who originally 
propofed and fupported it ; indeed it is to be withed that when this 
improveme ‘at was concerted it had been carried a little further, 
by removing all kinds of bufinefs which from their nature are 
offenfive or dangerous, fuch as publick markets, into detached 
laces. 

The intolerable pra@tice of holding a market for the fale of live 
cattle in the center of the metro polis has been ed and jutily 
complained of for many years paft, but no redrefs has yet been given, 
nor indeed any attention paid to the repeated remonftrances made 
againft a nuifance at once extremely dangerous as well as inclegant 

and inconvenient, the almoft total inattention of the generality of 
mankind to every thing which does not immediately concern 
their: own intere(ft, has ie therto prevented the citizens of London 
from taking cognizance of a aus once it is undoubtedly both 
their Oe id duty to remove; the fame inattention, or fome- 
thing worfe, has likewile eee ‘hed! from confidering that with 
regard to this very circumftance their fore-fathers were een wifer 
than their défcendants, for they may pleafe to recollect, that when 
London was a city, that is, had a regular wall and gates, this very 
market was obliged to be kept in Smithfield, or Smith's field, a 
field without the ie near enough to the center of the TRC GEOL 
to render it convenient, but at the fame time properly fituated to pre- 
vent thofe inconveniences which at this time are fo juftly complained 
of; at the fame time we find that the flaughter-houfes were fituated 
in ea about. Butcher-Hall-Lane, between, Newgate and Alderf- 
and probably no where elfe ; which fituation from its vicinity 
to Smithfield, was extremely proper, and prevented the cattle from 
being driven through the fireets of the city; but as in fucceeding 
times the fuburbs EB to be extended ina prodigious degree, 
Smithfield became not only furreunded with houfes but with ftreets 
alfo, 
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alfo, and at length by the demolition of the city wall and gates, :is 
become much too nearly fituated in the heart of the io ganthe 
a circumftance which was manifeftly never intended» by our fore- 
fathers. ‘Itis a great pity therefore that in regard to the lives and 
fafeties of the ‘people, as well as of elegance and decorum, this 
aarket is not removed to fome convenient fpot near the Iflington 
road; either between that road and the fuburbs, or at the back part of 
Iflington ; this market might be formed into a regular and {pacious 
fquare, farrounded with flaughter-houtes and ditier neceflary build- 
ings adapted to the feveral suipoles of this kind of bufinefs, and the 
ne might be fo contrived as not to be offenfive even in point of 
appearance; in fuch a place the beafts ment be fold and killed by 
the purchafers, and afterwards removed to the feveral markets; but 
if any very material objection fhould be made to the removal of this 
market, it may be worth confidering whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to erect flaugher-houfes in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, 
fomewhere about Chick-Lane or fome fuch ruinous part, which 
places would by this means be’ rendered valuable to the owners, and 
in order to prevent the mifchiefs before complained of, a method 
fhould’be confidered to ftop all the avenues into Smithfield during 
the hours of holding the market, (except that which led immedi- 
ately to the flaughter-houfes) and the cattle, after they were pur- 
chaféd, thould be driven direGly thither, and either killed the fame 
day, or if proper places were built for their reception, be kept 
there as long as convenience would require; by this means the 
great mifcl Hed arifing from driving the cattle through the ftreets 
would’ be’ prevented, accidents of this kind are chiefly owing to the 
feparating of thefe animals from each other, t 
natural’ averfion; when one of them is parte 2 fro the herd he 
alwavs endeavours to recover his fituation, Bat being pre 
finding himfelf alone, which he is unaccuftomed tc 
wildly ‘about; and’ as his terrors are'too often éncreafed by the cruelty 
of the: drivers and ‘puriuits of the rabble, becomes outragiots, and at 
lensth from the natural principle of (ePdb fence often does irrepar- 
able mifchief, 
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Another expedient for preventing the dangers arifing from the 
practice of driving cattle through the metropolis, would be to have 
a market fomewhere near the Borough of Southwark, to. which 
the cattle from Kent, Surry and the other counties, might. be 
brought for fale, and this to be contrived in the fame m nner as 
that mentioned at or near Ilington, both thefe markets might be 
immediately under the infpeCtion and regulation of the Lord Mayor 
and citizens of London, and if even a third and. fourth were thought 
neceffary to be held in the Eaft and Weft ends of the town, for the 
convenience of the publick, they might be regulated in the fame 
manner; but the nuifance complained of fhould by no means be any 
longer tolerated, nor is it apprehended this very defirable event 
can be any other way accomplifhed than by the methods 
above-mentioned. If fuch a fcheme was to be put in execution, 
the removal of the market would give a fine opportunity to the 
city of London for converting Smithfield into a noble regular 
{quare, which might be applied either for the purpofe of trade or 
elfe as dwellings for merchants and people of opulence, as fhould 
be found moft convenient. 

It would have been alfo advantageous for the publick if for the 
convenience of watering the ftreets, water-cocks had been placed 
at certain diftances, which fhould communicate from the pipes 
and pafs under the pavement through the kirb, the fame thing 
might be practifed in the New-Road, which forms the grand line 
of limitation; as cefs-pools are found to be very offenfive and 
inconvenient, it is a great pity that more attention is not given to 
making publick drains or common-fewers, which thould always be 
made large enough for a man to walk upright, and at proper dif 
tances trap-doors fhould be contrived of fufficient ftreneth, in order 
to cleanfe them without breaking up the pavement, which is the 
common inconvenient method now pradtifed. 

From what has been already urged, it muft be allowed that pub- 
lick works of real magnificence, tafte, elezance and utility, in a 
commercial city, are of the utmoft confequence ; they are not only 
of real ufe in point of fplendor and convenience, but as neceflary 
to the community as health and cloathing to the human body, 
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they are the great fources of invention and of ingenious employ- 
ments, and area means of ftamping real value upon materials 
of every kind. It is entirely owing to the encouragement of works 
of this fort that the kingdom of France has obtained a fuperiority 
over the reft of the world in the polite arts, and it is by ‘the 
encouaragement of thefe alone that this nation, to the full as in- 
genious as the French, can ever hope to make a figure in the arts 
equal to what they now make in arms. 

Upon the whole, the Author fubmits his work entirely to the 
candour of the publick, that publick for whofe ufe and benefit it 
was folely undertaken, and from whom the nature of the work will 
not permit him to expect any other reward than a timely and ferious 
confideration of its utility. His chief aim has been folely directed to 
enforce an attention to publick improvements, in order’ that every 
communication may be rendered equally convenient, that property 
may be made more valuable, and that by an elegant difpofition 
of the whole it may become a matter of indifference in what 
quarter of the town one would chufe to refide; to conclude, 
thus much he will venture to affert, that if the whole or any part 
of his propofed alterations are put into execution, he does not 
believe any one would wifh to fee the old forms reftored. 
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Obfervations on the State of Arts and 


Artifis in Great-Britain. 


AS the cultivation of the polite arts is beyond, contradiction a 
fource of wealth and honour to a nation, and as it has been 
principally defigned in tltis work to recommend. and.promote the 
care and ftudy of them, it may not .be..1mproper to give a 
concife account of the rife and progrefs of the feveral Ceaeaed 
of painting, {culpture, architecture. and engraving, by which. the 
publick will. be enabled to.form. a judgment. of the former as: well 
as prefent {tate of the arts in this kingdom. 
The art. of painting in England, has, until very lately, been in 
a fluctuating fate. In the reign of Henry the Eighth Holbein 
painted here, and was encouraged by that. Monarch, and confe- 
quently was employed by the Nobi ility of thofe times, but his works 
were unknown to the publick, few perfons had the opportunity of 
{eeing them, confequently they excited no emulation among the in- 
genious, and the fp! endour of painting difappeared with that mien it 
glimmered how ever again in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, [aac Oliver 
and Zuccaro painted in her time; it afterwards ¢ grew more faint, or 
rather was totally e xtinguifhed, in the reign of King James the 
Firft, ieee bia zed out in that of his fuccefior. Rubens and V andyke 
were employed by King Charles the Firft, they v were indeed foreig on 
auxiliaries, but they laid the foundations of tafte and knowled 
in this art among the great, their works, fecal thofe of Vandyke 
were not only more numerous but became alfo more the Chiat 
of publick attention, than. thofe of Holbein and the fucceeding 
mafters had been; according gly emulation was excited among the 
Ingenious part of this Rh and feveral painters were sige 
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with the prevailing tafte of the kingdom, feldom reached further 
‘than to portrait-painting, for encouragement was not given to any 
other part of the art, {hip- -painting excepted , In which the celebrated 
Vande velde was fuperior to every other mafter; however portrait 


painting flourifhed and continued to fourifh, Cooper, (in. minia- 
ture) Sir Pet ter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller kept up the national 


paflion with great fuccefs, and fome publick works which requir- 
ed decorations, gave opportunity to Sir James Thornhill and 
others to fhew that hiftorical painting, if properly encouraged, 
was a field in which the Britifh nation might engage with their 
competitors, not without advantage; but ieee eee this 
advancement of the art of painting, and the number of ingenious 
profeffors who continually increafed in every branch, neither 
painting nor the profeflors of painting were known, diftinguifhed 
or encouraged. The few indeed who had tafte and difcern- 
ment fought for thefe ingenious men, and purchafed their works, 
but the pleviiek knew tere not, nor did they know each other ; 
they had no fociety or intercourfe with their fellow artifts, Mies 
quently had ve “i little to fay in each others recommendation in the 
different branches of painting, and he who had the greateft acquaint- 
ance, aor were his nbilidies. was fure to get the moft mone 
However, the natural good fenfe and ingenuity of the Britifh nation 
continued ftill to furnith very able mafters, and thefe at length col- 
le€ted their fcattered and difperfed brethren and formed a little 
fociety, who wifely confidering their mutual intereft, by a volun- 
tary let Doge among themfelves, eftablifhed an academy, which 
is at thistime kept up in St. Martins-Lane. 

The eftablithment of the aura g-H ofpital, which was a nati- 
onal concern, and attracted the notice of the publick in a very 
particular manner, gave an ¢ opporti aie when finifhed, for difplay- 
ing a {cene entirely new to this nation; the Hofpital was juft in its 

d and every poe ble means that 

could allure or draw the attention of the oublick towards its {upport 
flary; but the e expence of lich 
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infants. In-order to contribute to the fupport of this ufeful eftablith- 

mént,’ and to fhew at once that ingenuity and compaffion for the 

diftrefies of human nature, are ufaally found fo refide in the fame 
breaft, the: moft confiderable artifts in Great-Britain, nobly and 
eeneroufly unit ted in beftowing a great number of vee! ent per- 
formances in painting and fculpture, which embeHifhed the Hof- 
pital, entertained the ae and, at the tame time, convinced 
the world that painting was ar rived to ae Ny of perfection in this 
kingdom, of which, until Bia era, they had’ no conception. The 
governors © of the hofpital, convinced of the ufe and benefit which 


Prd 


accrued to the charity from thefe truly valuable donations, and de- 
firous of improving a connection fovery advantageous to them, 
encouraged the feveral contributors, and alfo ‘the whole body of 
thofe who profeffed the polite arts, to ha velan annuai-meeting at the 


Hofpital, on the fifth of November; thefe mec ‘tings drew together 
the moft ingenious artifts from every qua larter, and, at one of them, it 
was propofed to the whole body, to have an annual exhibition of fuch 
performances as fhould be judged worthy the notice of the publick. 
A propofal fo very advantageous to merit of every kind, could 
not fail of being received wit applaufe, and was unanimoutly 
agreed to; in sonleguance of this refolution, application was made 
to the fociety of arts, manufactures and commerce, who, taking it 
into confideration, soils judged, that an aa of this nature 
could not be carried into execution with fo much propriety as under, 
their patronage; they complied therefore willing y with this requeft, 
and, in the year 1760, the firft exhibition of the artifts of Great- 
Britain was made, and another the year following ; but as every 
member of the fociety was at liberty to diftribute amie number of 
tickets for admittance he thought fit, that which was intended only 
as a polite, entertaining and rational amufement for the publick, be- 
came a fcene of tumult and diforder; and to fuch a height was 
the rage of vifiting the exhibition carried, that, when the members 
themfelves had fatisfied their own curiofity, the room was crowded, 
during the hours allotted for the exhibition, with menial fervants 
i their acquaintance ; this proftitution of the polite arts undoubt- 
y became extremely difagreeable to the profeffors themfelves, 
who 
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who heard alike, with indignation, their works cenfured or ap- 
proved by kitchen-maids and ftable-boys ; but the caufe of the fina! 
feparation (for this abufe might have been remedied) of the artifts 
of Great-Britain, from the fociety, was this: It had been and is 
fill ufual for the fociety to give premiums for hiftorical and land- 
{cape painting, thefe rewards were ufually adjudged among the 
competitors fome little trme before the exhibition began, and as 
thofe who gained the premiums were obliged to leave their 
pictures a limitted time with the fociety, they were of courfe fure to 
be in the exhibition. The great inconvenience of this method of 
proceeding was foon difcovered by feveral of the moft eminent 
painters, whofe reputations were already fo eminently eftablifhed as 
to prevent their becoming candidates for a trifling premium; thefe 
therefore, as their characters were fo nearly concerned, very juiftly 
objected to the continuation of this cuftom, for the following ob- 
vious reafon: It was generally known that the foctety had deter+ 
mined premiums for feveral pictures, and it was natural enough for 
perfons, who knew nothing of the matter, to enquire, upon entering 
the room, which of the pieces among that profufion of art were thofe 
which had obtained the premium, and, being fatisfied in this par- 
ticular, they very innocently concluded, for want of better judg- 
ment, that thefe had obtained the prize from -e// the reft, and, 
confequently, were the def pictures. Had it been poffible to 
have confined this injurious decifion to the vulgar fpectators, it 
would have been a thing of no confequence; but unfortunately 
for the arts, many in a much higher fphere of life were liable to 
be led away by the fame opinion; and therefore, as the fociety 
would not give up this point, a feparation enfued, and every fuc- 
ceeding exhibition has been made at the room in Spring-Gardens. 
The prodigious encouragement given to it, and the applaufe be- 
{towed on the feveral performances, by perfons of the greateft tafte 
and diftinétion, evidently fhews, what a prodigious progrefs has 
been made in the arts, as well as what great expectations may be 
formed of what will probably be done by the concurring incite- 
ments of applaufe and emulation, and the effects of fociety and 
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uccefs of the exhibition, and the harmony which fub- 
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fitted among the exhibitors, naturally led them to the thoughts of 


foliciting an eftablifhment, and forming themielyes into a body; in 
confequence of which folicitation, his Majefty- was moft graciouily 
pleafed to grant them his Royal Charter, incorporating them by 
the name of The Society of Artifts of Great-Britain ; which charter 
hears date the twenty-fixth day of January, 1765. : . 
Having brought this hiftorical account of the ftate of painting in. 
England, down to the prefent time ; it remains only to fay, that, in. 
order to raife the art to the utmoft degree of perfection in England, 
it is fincerely to be wifbed, that the narrow notion of banifh- 
ing works of this nature from places of publick worfhip was 
entirely exploded 5 no folid reafon can be given, why fubjects, pro- 
perly chofen, {hould not be painted in Proteftant churches, nor can 
it be argued, that becaufe thofe who profefs the Romith religion, 
pay adoration to wooden faints and pictures, that thofe of the 
church of England would become guilty of:a fin in looking upon 
a picture, merely becaufe they found one in a place of worfhip, 
which it was never intended they fhould pay adoration to; nor can it 
be conceived, that while any one is ferioufly and attentively liftening 
to the facred hiftory of our Saviour and his apoftles, that a noble and 
fenfible reprefentation of the very action itfelf, would infpire them 
with any other thoughts than {uch as would tend to illuftrate and 
make permanent their ideas of the relation. Poffibly the contem- 
plation of fach objects might prevent the thoughts of many froma 
wandering to others far lefs worthy of contemplation. The fabu- 
lous fuperftitious legends of pretended faints, ought, without doubt, 
to be for ever banifhed; but the life and miracles of Chrift and his 
apoftles, are furely fubje@ts which are fuitable to the church, and 
can never with the leaft thadow of reafon be objected to. 
Thefe would certainly be much properer decorations than painted 
or carved imitations of cherubims, &c. which are {cattered about 
with the greateft profufion in almoft every church in London, and. 
particularly in St. Paul’s, in which cathedral, as the dome _ has 
been faffered to be painted already, and has been fo juftly admired, 
there feems to be no reafon why the decorations fhould not be fi- 
nithed according to Sir Chriftopher Wren’s original intention, who 
neveg 
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mever dreamed of the ridiculous objections that would be made to 
its being executed, as appears by the many compartments in. that 
ftructure, which manifeftly point out that great. architeét’s inten- 
tion. If this miferable mean-fpirited prejudice was once overcome 
England might in time, in its churches and painters, vie even with 
Rome itfelf; but, till that happens, hiftorical painting certainly never 

. will arrive to that pitch, to which fuch a glorious opportunity would 
undoubtedly advance it. 

We cannot wonder that hiftory is filent in her account of the 
ftate of fculpture in this kingdom, during the Heptarchy, or foon 
after the Roman conqueft; the fame reafon that forbad the progrefs 
of painting, operated equally in the obftruction of her fitter art; 
the building of churches only excepted. The immenfe wealth and 
power of the clergy induced them to raife and endow cathedrals, 
monatteries and colleges, intending by fuch purpofes to fignalize | 
their zeal fer religién, and to conftitute an indelible record of | 
the grandeur, riches and power of the church in thofe periods. As 
the hiftorians of thefe ages were chiefly ecclefiaftics, they were 
only zealoufly active in commending facred foundations, and_praif- 
ing thofe religious Princes, or fuch of the clergy who had endowed 
or Be equeathed lands to their ufe. 

Thefe buildings muft neceflarily have found povhlaudiaist for {culp- 
tors, who were chiefly foreigners, procured by thofe itinerant priefts; 
whofe clofe conneétion and dependance on the papal power, occa- 
fioned frequent journeys to Rome. As their employers were of this 
fort, the poor alte 1ce afforded to the artift, was an infufficient in- 
ducement to men of abilities to leave their native country, where 
the arts wére, or had been, on a much better eftablifhment.. Thefe 
are the true reafons why the remains of f{culpture of thofe early 
times are fo very indifferent; the engravings of the dies for the coin 
of our firft Monarchs, are little more than the fcrawlings of an in- 
fant, and the monfrous and ob{cene productions on many of the 
gi gothic buildings, are indications of an imagination depraved, 

ide and illiterate.. There are indeed fome exceptions, where the 
0! baatitelie in fome few ftruCtures of that date, are executed with 
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A The fivure of King John on his tomb, inthe cathedral of Wot 
of cefter, is the oldett work of Ratuary that we can. depend upon, ‘and’ 
i probably is the work of Péter Cavalint. 

| Henry the Third, was the firft royal Patron of the arts in Eng= 
land, he employed the above-mentioned Peter Cavalini, a Roman 
| feulptor, recommended to him by Ware the abbot of Weftiminfter 5. 
this artift executed, at the King’s charge, the tomb of Edward the 
confefior, a moft expenfive work; and after Henry’s deceafe, that 
Monarch’s monument in the fame ftile, upon which lies the firft 
brazen figure made in this country. The four remaining ftatues on 
| the north fide, next the weft end of the Abbey, are probably the: 
Hi works of this artift. 

| There is a great ehafm in the hiftory of feulpture, between this: 
i reign and that of Edward the Fourth. The continued ftruggles be-. 
tween the clergy, the pope, the barons, and the kings, and the: 
civil wars of the houfes of York and Lancafter, were inaufpicious to: 
the polite and liberal arts ; and ‘nothing more is recorded of feulp- 
ture in this reign, than that a magnificent altar-piece was erected: 
at Briftol, by Cummings a fculptor, reprefenting the refurrection of 
Chrift, 

The great expence of a monument erected: for the Earl of Ware. 
wick, is dated between Henry the Sixth, and the King above-men-. 
Ha tioned. Till the reign of Henry the Eighth, we have no accounts of 
Ht) any work of confequence in this art; the execution of his father’s tomb. 
demanded affiftance from thofe countries where the fciences were in 
a more flourifhing ftate s. Torregiano, a Florentine {culptor, who 
Hh had refided here fome years, was difpatched to the place of his na- 
a tivity, to engage fome eminent artifts to his. affiflance. Cellini and 
i) ethers accompanied him, and they executed that great work, and 
it feyeral other monuments in this kingdom, with reputation ;. this. 
Nt ‘Torregiano was a man of genius, and was extremely jealous of the 

fame of Michael Angelo, with whom he was contemporary. . 

Cardinal Wolfey, beginning to. execute hisown monument in his. 

at life-time at Wind(or, invited Benedetto, a Florentine, into this coun- 
i try, whom he gratified very nobly and liberally; upon the Cardi- 
nal’s difgrace, the King feized the unfinifhed work, and employing 
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the-fame, artift to compleat. it, intended to be buried in that place; 
but numberlefs accidents intervening prevented his defign, and, his 
fucceffors neglecting it, it remains a ruin-to this day, and is at 
prefent a workfhop for the mafons at the caftle. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, nothing more is recorded than 
the monument.of. the Earl of Suflex, erected in Suffolk, which is 
ftill extant, (and was the work of Stephens, who was alfo a painter 
and a medalift;) Dr. Caius’s tomb. at Cambridge, fome others of 
tefs note, the Queen’s own monument, which is very magnificently 
executed. in the ftile of that age, and that of Mary Queen of 
Scotland; the two laft were fet up at the charge of James the Firft, 

Sculpture made a furprifing effort in the reign of King James, in 
the perfon of Nicholas Stone, he was in great efteem, and his 
works very numerous, fome ftatues in the Royal Exchange, Spen- 
cer’s and other tombs in Weftminfter-Abbey, and monuments for 
almoft all.the great families in England, are proofs of the abilities- 
and alfo of the encouragement beftowed on this artift: 

Some {culptors of eminence flourifhed in the reign of Charles the 
Firft, (that great admirer of the arts) among whom the. moft 
efteemed was Le Soeur, difciple of John de Boulogne; the brafs 
ftatue of the Earl of Pembroke at Oxford, and the equeftrian figure 
at Charing-Crofs, are fufficient proofs of his extenfive genius and 
maiterly execution. 

The protector-fhip. of Cromwell was no favorable xra for the 
arts, fanaticif{m beheld them as the vehicles of idolatry, and there- 
fore deftroyed thofe few precious memorials, which the enthuii- 
aftic zeal of the reformers. had fuffered to remain. Statuary was an 
abfolute breach of the divine ordinances to fectaries whofe under- 
ftandings were confined, whofe ideas were gloomy, and whole 
proceedings were illiberal ; no wonder then that the {ciences were 
almoft annihilated under fuch a perfecution. : | 

The reftoration of Charles. the Second prefaged a happy reverfe 
to the former period. The King had learned to draw*, had fome 
Knowledge of .mechanics, and. was fond of fhip-building ; his 
courtiers too profefled the learned {ciences, as well. as the liberal. 
* Fhere are defigns of his extant. 
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| arts, and the fpirit of encouragement feemed daily increafing. Un-~ 
i der fuch advantages fculpture fhone with unexpected luftre, Cibber 
i | appeared without a rival, in that excellent bas-relief on the monu- 

‘| mental column and the two figures which defcribe the- different 
| i effects of madnefs on the gate at Bedlam: and Gibbons, the ad- 
mired Gibbons! the touches of whofe chifel are inconceivably 
delicate, arofe the wonder of an admiring people; his productions 
il of the vegetable and animal creation are above defcription. St. Pauls, 
Windfor, Petworth, Chatfworth, and the whole united kingdom, 
| ‘con{pire to make his character equal to any age or country, and the 
| ftatue of James the Second in Privy-Garden, may rank with the 
i" produtions of the Roman fchool. 

i The reign of James the Second produced one ftatuary, called 
iy Quellin, whofe work, the only piece which can with certainty be 
| alcribed to him, is the monument of Mr. Thynne, at Weftmintfter- 
ii Abbey. The crying boy in this performance is much admired. 

In the reign of King William John Bufhnell flourithed, he 
nad travelled to Italy, and executed a magnificent monument at 
A Venice: his works on his return to England, were Charles the Firft 
| and Second, on the front of the Royal-Exchange, and the ftatues 
on Temple-Bar, Cowley’s monument at Weftminifter, and others 
ii | in different counties, which are all marks of his great proficiency in 
hut this art; he was an humorift in his difpofition, for having agreed 
to furnifh the remaining ftatues in the Exchange, he was difgufted 
NH with his employers and never compleated them. 

Hit Francis Bird lived in the reign of Queen Anne, he had ftudied@ 
HE his profeflion in Flanders and Rome, he worked under Gibbons 
| and Cibber, and notwithftanding fuch advantages, the monuments 
i at Weftminiter, that bear his name, and the figures at St. Paul’s, 
are a melancholly inftance of the truth of a French author’s remark; 
| '< A legard de la fculpture,” fays he, ‘* le marbre gemit pour ainf 
| ** dire fous de cifeaux aufi peu habiles, que ceux qui ont excecuté 

“Je group de la Reinne Anne, place devant l’Eohife de St. Paul, 
“ & le tombeaux de PAbbaye de Weftminfter*.” Yet Bufby’s 
aie * The marble itfelf complains under the cruel chifels of fuch unfkilful orate 


orers as thofe who cut the group of Queen Anne, in the front of St. Paul’s, or the 
tombs at Weftmintter, 
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monument has merit, and we owe him. fome regard for bring- 
ing to light one of the.ableft {culptors of this age; and could the 
Prench. author. above-cited) have beheld the rapid. improvement 
in fculpture in that very place, fince the time in which he wrote, 
he would allow and confefs, that genius is of every nation, and only 
wants to be drawn forth and cultivated by proper encouragement. 
Thus far every endeavour has been ufed to trace out thofe {culp- 
tors who were eminent at the different periods of. our hiftory, 
who were. moft of them patronized by the reigning Princes, and 
perfonally known, henoured and encouraged, by their refpective Hi 
patrons. 
How different is the ftate of this neble art at this time, 
* when carpenters, mafons or upholfterers, whofe utmoft know- 
ledge is the price of timber, the value of ftone, or the goodne({s 
and quality of ticking and feathers, have the fuperintendancy of ; 
thofe works in which. elegance of defign ought only to be con- | 
fulted ; Nor can we expect to form a great national character for it 
tafte and elegance under the direction of fuch perfons, who are | 
furnithed only with mean ideas and depraved taftes, the common 
effects of illiberal education; and yet to fuch and fuch only our 
employers delegate the truft of fupervifing works of elegance, and | 
call them by the borrowed title of furveyors. Thefe people are | 
fo very afluming at this time, that not content with infpecting the i 
coodnefs of bricks and timber, and giving orders to the inferior 
workmen in the buildings, they pretend to dictate to the man.of 
{cience, and would deprive him of that merit on which. only he 
can form his reputation, that is, his merit as a defigner; feveral monu- 
ments, chimney-pieces, &c. executed under fuch able dire¢tors, 
are proofs of this affertion, and fo far has this method of entruft- 
ing the whole to fuch perfons care been complied with, that not 
long fince a perfon of diftinction gave his upholfterer orders to repair 
and finifh his houfe, and alfo entrufted him with furnithing his li- 
brary with what books he thought proper ; accordingly the fagacious 
trade{man, having an.eye to his own profit, provided him with book- 
cafes 
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cafes furnifhed with tham books, declaring that thefe prefies would 
contain many things more ufeful than any library in the kingdom. 
We cannot wonder that foreigners are amazed at proceedings fo 
different to their own, and how would they be aftonithed if they 
were told that the decorations of the moft confpicuous houfes in this 
metropolis are the works of mafons, and that fculptors are feldom 
confulted or employed in executing fuch ornaments. 

Happy would it be for this country if we imitated the French 
in that patriotic prejudice for their own productions, which has 
rendered them the arbiters of tafte to Europe; the rewards and 
honours paid to the artifts of their own nation, have been the great 
incitement of every work of genius for which they are diftinguifhed. 

The fituation in which the liberal arts are held at this time 
is unfair, difcouraging and oppreffive, and while they can be ex- 
ecuted by fubftitute*; will not eafily be removed. -The noble 
patron. is feldom well enough informed or too indolent to feek 
out the man of merit, whofe talent is concealed, by neceflity, 
by difidence, and many calamitous circumftances, and whofe 
{pirit is fubdued by the rapacious difpofition of his employer, 
who enjoys in eafe and affluence the reputation of thofe works 

vhich he cannot perform. This neglect of employing perfons 
who are equal to the undertaking is our prefent misfortune, 
when this bar is removed, the genius of this country will appear 
no lefs elegant than vigorous, 

* ‘This word may poffibly need explanation, it means therefore that the perfon 
who receives orders, being often ignorant of defion, generally produces a drawine 
made by another for his own performance; this practice was difcovered by a noble= 
man, who detired the perfon to alter the drawing in his prefence, and finding by his 
evafions he was impofed upon by an ignorant pretender, he was irritated fo much; 
that he kicked the impoftor down flairs. Another inftance of making ufe of a 
fubftitute happened when two candidates produced their models of Baflo Re- 
lievo’s, before a committee of citizens, who were to determine the preference for 
a work of confequence. One of the judges declared in favour of a particular 
candidate, Becaule, fays he, he always employs the very bef hands that can be 
got. To which the rejected artift replied, Yes! yes! he has I’ confefs a creat 
advantage over me, who have employed xo band but my own, s 
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From the great number of ancient buildings which are to be 
met Salt in almoft every part of the kingdom, it appears at the firft 
view to be no very dificult taf to trace the progrefs of architeure, 
and at the fame time to learn fome account of the perfons who were 
employed ir in their conftruction:; but experience has proved the con- 
trary, of fome of them it is only conjectured they were built abdut 
fuch an era, and of others, though the precife time is known when 
they were erected, there rath ditie not the leaft trace by which it can 
be afcertained by seh geet eh were defigned. Whether this defect 
is owing to the carelefsnefs of dtibloyets, who gave themfelvés no 
trouble to record fuc ht tranfactions ; whether fuch records have exifted, 
but are long fince loft; or whether ‘on account of the extreme 
ignorance of the times the very perfons employed were incapable 
of tranfiiitting any account of their works, is not to be difcovered : 
but, certain it 18, that very little more’can ‘be obtained than that 
Gothick architéGure like other fciences had its rife, its ftate of per- 
feGtion, and its declenfion. 

However, we learn that Gundulphus an archite&t, built the 
Tower of London, and that’he alfo built ‘the cathedral of Rochefter; 
that Peter of Colechurch a prieft, rebuilt London-Bridge of timber ; 
that W) iain Puintell a furveyor, and one Elyas an architea, 


were employed by King John, in building at Weltming ter; and 
that Edward Fitz Odo was an architect in the reign of Hen ary the 
] P+ We 


Third. But the celebrated William of Wickham, whofe fir-name was 
Perrot, was the great genius of his time, and the only man who- 
by the mere firength of his reputation 
ays Rapin, in 1324. ‘* After he had 
ind aie he returned to his patron 
been at the charge of his education. 


ever rofe to fo great a heigh 
as an artift; he was born, 
‘© been bred at Winch 
‘¢ Nicholas Wedal, who ha 
« Fle afterwards became known to Edward the Third, and having 
“a genius for architeCture, was made furveyor of the Kins 
* buildings. ae direction for rebuilding Windfor Caftle gave 
“* great fatisfaction, and occafioned his promotion at court, where 
‘** he pafied through the offices of feat of State, Privy-feal, 
* &c. he was preferred to the fee of Winchefter in 1367, and 
> “ foon 
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«© {oon after made Lord Chancellor of England. It is faid, be- 


“ing reprefented to the King as a man of no learning, and not 
“ ft for a bifhoprick, he told the King, that what he wanted in 
«“ Jearning himfelf, he would fupply with being the founder of 
“ learning ; accordingly he began the building of New College in 
‘© Oxford, and laid the firft tone himfelf, March the firft, 1379. 
‘«< Tt was finifhed in feven years. In 1387, on the twenty-fixth of 
“© March, he likewife laid in perfon the firft ftone of his college _ 
“© at Winchefter, which he defigned as a nurfery for that at Oxford. 
*« Upon this foundation he fettled an eftate for a warden, ten fel- 
« lows, two fchoolmafters, and feventy {cholars. He died in the 
‘* fourth year of Henry the Fourth, aged eighty years, and lies 
< buried in St. Swithin’s church in Winchefter, in a ftately monu- 
‘ ment of his own erecting in his life-time.” It is to be lamented 
that this great man did not pay more regard to the fcience to 
which he owed the greatnefs of his fortune, by eftablifhing a 
foundation for the ftudy of his own art, and others that depend 
upon it; had he fortunately done this, there is no faying what 
the confequence might have been; poflibly by this time it would 
have been the fafhion for ingenious men to come from Rome 
hither to perfect themfelves in the arts, and to have bartered Italian 
for Englith performances. 

Inthe Reign of Edward the Third, thofe noble piles, York min- 
fter, and the cathedral at Ely, were erected; but by whom the 
defigns were made we are ignorant. In the fame reign William 
Rede, Bifhop of Chichefter, built the firft library of Merton college, 
and alfo the caftle at Amberley, it has been afierted that Sir Reginald 
Bray, who was a Knight of the Garter in Henry the Seventh’s 
reign, and certainly aflifted at the ceremony of the laying the 
firft ftone of the chapel built by that monarch at Weftminfter, 
was architect of the chapel of St. George at Windfor *, but there 
feerns not to be fufficient authority for this affertion, fince all the 
ancient hiftorians are filent upon this head. 


* Hiftory and Antiquities of Windfor Cafile, pag. 65. 
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It appears upon an examination of the moft celebrated Gothick | 
buildings, that the ftate of perfeCtion of this kind of architecture 
was in the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Seventh, and not in that lf 
of Henry the Fourth, as by miftake it is fuppofed is printed in a late 
work. But. to whatever degree of perfection architecture’ was 
arrived in the preceding reign, it is evident that in Henry the 
Eighth’s time it declined extremely faft; this undoubtedly was 
owing to the encouragement given by that Prince to feveral Italian 
architects, who being utterly ignorant both of the Roman and Gothick 
archite€ture, introduced a kind of mongrel compofition of their 
own; an innovation being once made, novelty fupplied the place of 
tafte, and that wretched ftile of building which abounds in every 
part of the kingdom, and which univerfally prevailed in the Reign 
of Elizabeth, took place of the more rational and elegant Gothick | 
ftile. It has been faid, that the celebrated painter Holbein, was | 
one of the firft who introduced this mixed kind of tafte in England, | 
in which he was followed (if not affifted) by John of Padua and | 
others. Hiftory makes mention of feveral other architects, fuch as | 
Lawrence Bradfhaw, furveyor of the King’s works, Sir Richard Lea 
and Thomas Larke, who was alfo furveyor of King’s college, 
Cambridge; Jerome de Trevefi an Italian painter, and John Shute, 
of whom it is remarked, that, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Duke of Northumberland fent him into Italy, and maintained 
him there in his ftudies, under the beft architects ; to thefe are 
added, Robert Adams, furveyor of the works, who was an architect 
of reputation; but, it is certain, that architecture made but a very 
indifferent figure during thefe times, and remained in a ftill worfe 
fituation during the reign of James the Firft. 

The reign of Charles the Firft, was propitious to the fine arts; 
painting has been already obferved to have flourifhed in a parti- 
cular manner in it, nor was architecture in the leaft behind her 
fitter fcience; indeed it was next to an impofilibility the arts fhould 
not gain ground under the King’s patronage, who was not only an 
extraordinary judge of fuch performances, but alfo practifed him- 
felf; he therefore knew their value to the ftate, and accordingly 
erected a Royal Academy, where gentlemen were admitted for 
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their education: They were inftrudted in the living and dead. lan- 
guages, mathematicks, painting, architecture, riding, fortification, 
antiquities, and the fcience of medals. Profeflors in every. branch 
were appointed, and Sir Francis Kingfton, in whofe houfe in Co 
vent-Garden, the academy was held, was appointed: regent ; but 
this great defign fell with the reft of that Monareh’s noble plans, 
and the French availed themfelves of. it, under the patronage of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. As a proof of the great tafte of King 
Charles in architecture, it is fufficient to fay, that Inigo Jones was 
his Majefty’s furveyor-general of the works; this great man ine 
troduced the noble file of building of the Ancients into England. 
His works, which. are executed in feveral parts of this city, are uni- 
verfally allowed to be the ftandards of tafte and elegance, his defign 
of a palace at Whitehall is a performance which would have done 
honour to the age of Auguftus ; the Banquetting-Houfe is the only 
part of that vaft defign which was executed, and may. be confidered 
as the fragment of a monument, which, had it. been compleated, 
would have ftood a memorial to fucceeding ages, of the tafte, genius. 
and capacity, of that great artift. Some people have affected to find 
fault with parts of this truly grand defign ; it is faid ‘to be.an imita- 
tion of Palladio, not without a mixture of.the Gothick in its tur- 
rets; if to imitate Palladio be a fault, it muft alfo be. a fault to 
imitate the Ancients, which Palladio honeftly confeffes he did; and 
why Inigo Jones, who had undoubtedly ftudied the Ancients, thould 

be denied the fame liberty, cannot be very eafily accounted for. As 

to the turrets of the palace, it feems to be equally difficult .to prove 
they are Gothick, as they are entirely compofed. of. the Roman ar- 

chiteGture ; however, with. all its faults, it is only to be withed, 

that it was erected without alteration, either in the place for which 

it was originally intended, or elfe in the middle of Hyde-Park. If 

Inigo ever deferved cenfure, it was certainly for that monftrous ab- 

furdity of mixing the Roman and Gothick architeQure.which he 

did in erecting a portico of the Corinthian order to the weft=end of 

the Gothick church of St. Paul; which was foon after deftroyed by 

the fire. 
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Oliver Cromwell, if he had been. poffeffed-of tafte, had too» much 
bufinefs upon his hands to give any attention to works of this. kind; 
it is no wonder, therefore, “that no other architect is recorded: in his 
time than Francis) Carter, who having been chief clerk to Inigo 
Jones, was, made Surveyor of be works, 

If the misfortunes of Charles the Firft were the means, of over- 
turning ‘the polite arts, the rece of the. court: of Charles the 
ia were not much more favourable to them. The King had 

afte for the arts, and the countenance he gave to fome of the 
aaa feems to have been 5 rtial and confined; however, he, in 
a particular manner, patronized the celebrated Vandevelde }, to whom: 
it-is faid, he allowedva veflel compleatly manned and aia led: for 
the purpofes of his ftudies, and even went fo far as to have feveral 
fhips at times drawn out, in order to make specie cecdaeerd for 
the ufe of this.artift. Notwithftanding the general inattention fhown 
to the arts, this reign prodyced-the celebrated Sir Chniftophes Wren, 
who was unquettionably the, greateft geometrical and: mathematical 
architect-that ever exifted, and-feveral ni his buildings evidently prove 
that he polleifed more extent of:invention than Inigo Jones, though, 
in point of elegance, he fell fhort of that mafter. The publick stiches 
of Sir Chriftopher Wren are numerous and well-known, nor indeed: 
need any other than that of: St. Paul’s be mentioned to-eftablith his 
reputation, 

As St. Paul’s church is the principal work of this mafter, and un- 
doubtedly the only work of the fame magnitude that ever was 
compleated: by one man, it:may not be altogether. improper. to 
make a few obfervations upon this celebrated Sutin: The divi- 

ding ite two orders is undoubtedly a great fault, ‘ 
a much nobler effect, had one only been ufed; a 
ver part of the church feems to be the work of one 
matter, and the dome of another, the.periftylum of which is very 
fine, and perfectly adapted to finith one fingle order, but, as.it-is, 
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appears too heavy; the lower part of the adatesly is extremely ele- 
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ion of the buil 
would have had 


sant; but does not harmonize with the upper, the columns of the 
periftylum being much larger, in proportion to their diftance, than 


+ Though few of his performances are extant in the Royal Palaces. 
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the columns of the portico. ‘Indeed one of the moft capital errors 
in the conftruGtion of this church is, the neglecting to fhew the 
proper dependency of one part upon. the other, and a regular har- 
monious gradation from the foundation to the fummit of the fuper- 
firucture; perhaps, if the difproportion between the length and 
breadth of the whole building had not been fo great, it might have 
produced a more noble effet, a more elegant fhape, and an oppor- 
tunity of forming the due connection between the dome and the 
lower part of the building, which now feems to ftand in need cf 
fuch an union, by the former appearing to reft upon the roof. 

It has been urged in excufe, for the choice of introducing two 
orders, that the want of a proper fpace for viewing the building 
compelled the architet to execute it in the manner he has done; 
this may be a fact, but it is pity that fuch a trifling confideration 
had any weight at all with him. Had he purfued his own better 
judgment as to the propriety of the building, it might have one 
time proved the means of obtaining a proper point of view for this 
vaft defign, and neceffity might have obliged the publick to do 
that which nothing but neceflity can ever force them to do, for 
as yet very little attention has been paid to publick magnificence, 
With regard to the turrets, it muft be confeffed, they are light 
and elegant, but with refpe to. grandeur, their upper parts 
confift of rather too many divifions, which produce fomething like 
confufion, and, if they had been more fpread, or fet further 
apart, it would have given a grace to the weft-front of the church, 
and it would have prevented their. falling in the view upon the pe- 
riftylum of the dome. The figures upon the top of the building 
alfo contribute towards diminifhing the grandeur of the lower parts; 
the human figure is the ftandard or fcale by which the proportions 
of all bodies are determined, that is, whether they are large or 
fmall, and, even at this vaft height, fhould not have exceeded feven 
feet and an half, which isa very large proportion for life ; -however 
they are rather more than twelve feet high, and, upon being compared 
with the upper and lower orders, prodigioufly decreafe the grandeur 
of the columns. Had the church been compofed of one order, 
4. thefe 
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thefe figures:might have fuited tolerably well, but even in that 
cafe they would have been too large; the niches on the outfide 
of the church ought to be fupplied with ftatues ; the want of 
which gives a character of meanne{S, for they were certainly de- 
fined as places for fuch ornaments;-a group of figures is alfo 
wanting at the eaft-end of the church, which at prefent abfolutely 
ftands in need of a finifhing of fome kind or other; for the fame 
reafon, the pedeftals upon the baluftrade, upon which there are. no: 
figures, ought to be decorated with vafes or urns; this was Sir 
Chriftopher Wren’s original intention, but, like many others of 
the fame nature, was never complied with. sale 
The church of St. Paul is, in fome refpects, fuperior to that of 
St. Peter's at Rome; the weft-front is defigned. more in chara¢ter, 
that is, it has more the appearance of a building defigned for pub- 
lick worfhip. St. Peter's rather gives the idea of a front of a palace,. 
and the pediment is mean and trifling; the dome of St. Paul’s is. 
more elegantly fhaped, nor is there any comparifon between the 
lanterns on the top; that of St. Peter's is heavy and clumfy, and. 
produces an ill effect, but the body of the church, being compofed 
of one order, is very grand and noble, though it fuffers by an in- 
troduction of parts which are rather too minute. The interior parts 
of St. Peter’s are many of them extremely noble, and the monu- 
ments and decorations are grand, and introduced with a decorum 
and propriety, which no way affects or deforms the building, a: 
eonfideration hardly ever attended to in this country.. The high 
altar, which was defigned and executed by the celebrated Bernini, is 
perhaps the nobleft work of its kind that ever was performed: This 
truly, magnificent decoration is moft judicioufly placed under the 
center of the dome, and produces the fineft effet imaginable ;. in 
fhort, nothing trifling or unbecoming the dignity of the church is 
fuffered- to be placed in it; but notwithftanding the profufion of 
elegance and grandeur which are difplayed in. this celebrated build- 
ing, there are many defects, and fome capital errors to be found ‘in 
the defign ; for inftance, the grand ifle of the church 1s one conti- 
nued arched vault, without variety, the whole being compofed of 
pannels 
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| pé nape and) rofes, and the windows are broken into it, in fo aukward a 
manner, that'they appear rather to be’after-thoughts, and are entirely 
| eae with the decorations of the cieling. Sir Chriftopher 
| Wren’s judgment pointed out this aah efs (deformity, and the fuperi- 
i j ority of the grand ifle of St. Paul's, inthis refpedt, ‘is'very apparent, 
HI in ‘which the windows are regularly int “shuttles into the éicli ing, and 
| the architecture forms the moft noble fi ames, which he defigned 
i | for the reception of paiiitings; and it ist to be hoped, that one time 
er other this part of his defign will -be executed, whieh, if it 
ever fhould be, and the‘frames elegantly tygit, will produce one-of 
the richeft and moft glorious roofs that can be conceived. However, 
it-is rather to be wifhed, that this higees may remain in its prefent 
ftate, than that ‘any mean, taftelefs trifies th ould) be -permitted, 
fuch as monuments of obfcure perfons, wh ich ¢ could only ieeronne 
inftead of becoming decorations to fo‘noble a pile.’ ‘The Lasgo 
of St. Paul’s fuffers greatly for want of decorations in In paintin 
d fculpture, there cannot be a more convincing proof than ae 
example of the dome itfelf, which is painted and 
irig ‘this noble objet, the fpectator finds not 
to, the reft is a there blank, nor can‘all the ‘beauties of the moft 
noble and regular architecture, make amends for the ists WE 
HL pearance of the naked pannels which every where prefent thearfelves 
HH to his notice; at the fame time reproaching in ‘the moft. ftriking 
it manner, that total want of national taite, which can fuffer one af 
the fneft churches in the world to give no better an idea than ‘that 
i of a carver’s fhop, in which there: is ufually great choice of fine 
au frames, but not one picture to be feen. 
| There is not perhaps a greater fault in the interior contrivandée 
of this church, than that of ne the eaft end of it. The pro- 
digious glare of light produced by this means is tifelefs and offen- 
five, eet totall Hettroys the grandeur and effect of the church 
in that part. Indeed this is a “fault pecite in all our churches, 
but it never fails of rendering the altar obfcure, which is an 
obfervation of the truth of which every one may be convinced. by 
a little attention. In the prefent ‘cafe however, it not only pro- 
duces 
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duces this difgufting effe@, but it has alfo prevented the making 
a proper ufe of this part, which undoubtedly thould have been 
decorated with an altar of the utmoft magnificence. The whole 
church, for want of fuch an object, is deplorably deficient in a 
part where decoration is undeniably neceflary; the two middle 
windows therefore, ought to be {topped up, and the altar defigned 
fomething like that propofed in a fection of this church publithed 
by the Author in conjunction with Mr. Wale, in the year 1755. 

As St. Paul’s is fuperior to St. Peter’s in fome refpedts, fo it 
ought to have been in the whole; and as St. Peter’s was erected 
long before it, the greateft care and attention fhould have been 
ufed to improve upon every part of that defign where improve- 
ment was poflible; otherwife, as it has been before urged in 
the example of a palace, it is pity it was erected at all; the fund 
allowed for defraying the charge of building it was equal to any 
expence that could have been beftowed, for which reafon, as well 
as the honour of this nation, it fhould have been made, in point of 
magnitude and elegance, the firft building of its kind in the 
world, and not the fecond, for the whole length of St. Paul’s meafures 
no more than the width of St. Peter’s, and the practice of building 
by too fimall a fcale is almoft univerfal in this kingdom ; but even the 
original defign was not well enough digefted, as appears by the many 
alterations which Sir Chriftopher Wren made in the progrefs of this 
work, for fome of which it is fuppofed he was obliged to Sir James 
Thornhill, whofe tafte in architecture was very great *; nor was this 
the favourite defign of the architect, there is a model now to be feen 
in St. Paul’s church compofed of one order, which he preferred, and 
which is fuperior to the prefent in many refpects. 

Bow fteeple and Walbrook church are examples which ought 
by no means to be omitted, as they are perhaps as elegant as any 


* Tt is to be obferved that fome of the beft architects have been produced from 
among the profeflors of painting and fculpture Raffaelle, Michal Angelo, Bernini, 
Peter da Cortona and others were great architects, and the three firft were employed 
in cempleating St. Peter’s church. In England, Holbein, Inigo Jones, Kent and Sir 
James Thornhill were painters, this laft built the houfe in More Park in Hertford- 
fhire, which is efteemed a building of good tafte, he alfo made a great many defigns in 
architecture, and his decorations were extremely elegant and truly architectonick. 
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| thing of their kind in Europe. However, Sir Chriftopher was 
guilty of the fame impropriety as Inigo, in mixing Gothick with 
| Roman architecture, ‘as may be feen in Guild-Hall, the Court of 
Requefts, and the palace of Hampton-Court, »nor was his tafte in 
| fmaller buildings very good, as may be obferved) by St. Paul’s 
| School ‘and Marlborough-Houfe: He lived to ai great) age, and 
| what is pretty extraordinary, compleated St. Paul’s church thirty- 
| feven years after he had himfelf laid the firft ftone. 
It is greatly to be lamented that Sir Chriftopher did not give the 
| world his theory, and an ample account of -his. pra¢tice in) the 
dq building of St. Paul’s, fuch a work-would have been: of infinite ufe 
| to fucceeding architects, and no man was more capable of giving fuch 
| an account than himfelf, nor would. this work have been ufeful only 
| to archite¢ts, other profeffions would have, been benefited by. it, as 
| many ingenious contrivances made ufe of in the conftruction of that 
vatt pile would have been of prodigious ufe in a great variety of 


undertakings -f. The 


iif + The great injury the ingenious part of the world have fuftained by the lofs 
iH of Sir Chriftopher Wren’s papers, and the account of the building Weftminfter 
Bridge by Mr. Labelye, are ftriking inftances of the neceflity of preferving fuch me- 
Hat morials. In order therefore to prevent misfortunes of the like nature, it is to be 
i withed that when any confiderable work of this kind is began, the perfon under 
a whofe direétion it is carried on fhould be required to keep an accurate journal of the 
proceedings, and alfo to give an ample defcription of the ufe (accompanied with a 
nih draught) of every engine or machine made ufe of in the courfe of the work, for which 
i} fervice he fhould be properly recompenced. And in order to render fuch records of 
i univerfal benefit ro mankind, if an hiftoriographical office, for mechanical works, &c. 
. was to be eftablifhed, it would be extremely ufeful, in which office thefe accounts 
fhould be preferved from time to time, and after having been carefully corrected, 
publifhed at the expence of the publick, For this purpofe a perfon properly qualified 
as an hiftorian, and alfo defigners, engravers and painters might be employed by the 
office, and confequently every thing valuable of this kind would be effectually fecured 
to the world and to pofterity ; this office might alfo be further extended, for the benefit 
Lith of ingenious perfons who fhould by ftudy and application produce any ufeful work 
which their circumftances might not permit them to publifh, at leaft not in a manner 
worthy the attention of the publick, fuch perfons therefore upon making application, 
and proving the utility of their performances, fhould receive affiftance, and the work be 
publifhed at the expence of the office, who might reimburfe themfelves by the fale, and 
the profit arifing from it, be given to the author of the performance. An office of thelike 
kind might alfo be eftablifhed for geographical works, by which means his Majefty’s 
engineers might be employed in times of peace to make furveys of every part 
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The teign of James the Second produced nothing of confequence, 1 
and architeQure as well as every other-ufeful, art was neglected. 

In the reign of King William appeared William. Talman, who 
was a very ingenious architect.; he built, Chatfworth, the feat.of the 
Duke of Devonthire,. and feveral houfes. for many.of the, Nobility, 
in different parts of the kingdom; he had, formed his tafte. by | hi 
travelling, and had, with incredible labour and afliduity, defigned a 
prodigious number. of buildings and monuments, and indeed every | 
thing in architeture which he thought worth his attention in the 
courfe of his travels, all of which are finifhed with the greateft, ex- hi 
actnefs, and moft of them ftained in their proper colours. His collec- li 
tion was fold {ome years ago in Covent-Garden. Sir William Wilfon, 
was alfo an architect in this’ reign, but as his works are not known, 
no judgment can be formed of his abilities. Marot was architect to the 
King, but what were his productions, in this country, are uncertain, 
his defigns which he etched and publifhed, are however a convine- 
ing proof that no. man underftood decorations better than himéelf. Hh 

The reign of Queen Anne produced the moft fingular architect Hi 
that perhaps ever appeared in any age or country, Sir John Van- 
brugh, a man of wit and genius, who as a writer, was excelled by | 
few, as an architect, condemned by every body; perhaps it was 
chiefly owing to his merit as an Author that he was fo ill treated 
as an-artift, the offence his wit gave to his contemporaries was 


of the Britifh dominion, at the fame time giving an exact defcription of every city, 
town and village, and alfo the courfe of every river, brook, &c. with their fecti- 
ons, together with thofe of mountains, hills, &c. which would be of infinite ufe in 
the joining of rivers, for the purpofe of making them navigable; to this might 
be added, a natural hiftory of each country, and conjectures for the improve- 
ment of different places; it is needlefs to point out the advantages arifing to the 
publick from fuch an eftablifhment, not to mention that it would at once be pro- 
fitable to our engineers, and at the fame time render them, by continual practice, fu- | 
perior to any others in Europe ; perhaps, in time, the union of the Trent, Severn, 
and Thames, a fcheme long fince talked of, might, in confequence of fuch a plan, be 
put in execution, which would be both a noble and truly ufeful work. ‘To both 
thefe eftablifhments, a third might be added, for the ftudy of naval architeéture, 
which is much wanted, in this the art of fhip-building fhould be fcientitically and 
practically taught, and, from this valuable refource, a continual fupply of expe- 
rienced artifts might be taken, who fhould have the direction of the works in the 
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amply revenged ‘by them ‘in criticifms on his buildings, and as his 
ftile was fo extremely fingular, they never wanted materials to ex- 
ercife their talents. As an architect he was indeed generally a roman- 
tick caftle builder. What were his ideas of architecture, it is hard to 
fay; he undoubtedly had a fyftem of his own, and it is to be la- 
mented, that fo able a writer has not left fome account of his 
principles, and his reafons for building in the manner he did, they 
would ‘have’ proved entertaining at leaft, and, in fome refpects, 
would certainly have been ufeful, for however juftly he may have 
been cenfured in many things, yet it cannot be denied that his 
ideas were great and noble, and he perfectly underftood that fub- 
ordination of parts fo very neceffary in the conftruction of great 
buildings +, though, at the fame time he was entirely deficient’ in 
point of elegance and decorum; an evident proof of which he 
has given in the palace of Blenheim, which on account of this very 
fubordination, its quantity and variety of parts never fails to ftrike 
us with the idea of a grandeur and magnificence rarely to be found 
in any other building, notwithftanding which this very ftructure 
has, from the deficiences before-mentioned, undergone the moit 
fevere cenfure, and been univerfally condemned, becaufe it is not 
in the common ftile of building, and perhaps becaufe it was built 


+ Grandeur and elegance are what is required, in publick buildings, to give fatif- 
faGtion to the eye, the former furprifes,.and the later, without a proper fubordina- 
tion of parts, is only richnefs ; many Gothick buildings are examples of this kind, 
the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, in particular, is a clufter of richnefs, the New 
Church in the Strand, is not only an example of richnefs, but the parts are alfo 
elegant, and the whole being divided into two orders, the parts of each are fmall, 
and the fubordination (without which there can be no greatnefs of manner) is de- 
ftroyed. Had fuch a portico as that of St. Martin’s Church been placed there, 
and the church been Jike that compofed only of one order, it is very eafy to con- 
ceive what a different effe& it would have had upon the fpectator. Lord Spencer’s 
houfe, in the Green-Park, is another example of this kind, that which ought to be 
the fubordinate part (the bafement) is too large, and the ftate ftory, which fhould 
be the principal, is too fmall, confequently the fubordination is deftroyed, and the 
effect of that which ought to be the principal, is, by this equality of parts, rendered 
otherwife, the fame error has been likewife committed in the defign of the front 
of the Treafury. 
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by Sir John Vanbrugh. This gentleman’s produétions,are very nume- ! 
rous, and it is fomething extraordinary, that notwith{tanding - his 
defigns were almott univerfally condemned, he thould have been 
employed in building fo many confiderable works, Caftle Howard 
in Yorkfhire; the Duke of Newcafile’s houfe at Claremont, and a 
great number of feats in this kingdom were built by him, and Hi 
the Opera-Houfe in the Hay-Market is no contemptible proof of 
his genius and abilities, though it is certain that there are too many 
examples of his defigns which appear to be the mere effe@s of 
whim and caprice. 

No architect, except SirChriftopher Wren, ever had abetter oppor- ! 
tunity of difplaying his genius in the great {tile of archite@ure than | 
Gibbs, he was employed in building and repairing feveral of the 
principal churches in London, and he has acquitted himfelf upon 
the whole tolerably well. The church of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
is ef{teemed one of the beft in this city, though far from being fo 
fine as it is ufually reprefented to be, the abfurd ruftication of the if 
windows, and the heavy fills and truffles under them are unpar- 1 
donable blemifhes, and very improperly introduced into this com- | 
pofition of the Corinthian order, as it takes away the delicacy which 
fhould be preferved in this kind of building. The ftceple itfelf is 
good, but it is fo contrived that it feems to ftand upon the roof of 
the church, there being no appearance of its continuation from the 
foundation, and confequently it feems to want fupport, an error of 
which he is not alone guilty, but which is very elegantly and judi- 
cioufly avoided in the turrets in the front of St. Paul’s, indeed the 
{pire of the fteeple of St. Martin’s church being formed by in- 
ternal {weeps makes the angles too acute, which always produces 
an ill effect; this has been .judicioufly avoided in the fteeple of St. 
Giles’s, which was a good improvement upon the other, but much 
deformed by the abfurd ruftication of the fpire. The practice of ruiti- 
cating fhould never be carried higher than the bafement of a build- 
ing. Upon the whole, St. Martin’s church is compofed in a grand 
ftile of one order, the portico is truly noble, and wants nothing but 
the advantage of being feen in the manner propofed in the annexed 
plan. The New Church jn the Strand is another of Mr, Gibbs’s 
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my) performances, but is an expenfive rich defign without the leaft ap- 
! pearance.of grandeur, which is occafioned by its being divided into 
| too many parts, a building may be made in, parts very elegant and 
very rich, and.yet very inelegant in the whole, which is the cafe of 

this church, the divifion of the building into two orders has deftroyed 
; its grandeur, the fteeple is a confufed jumble of rich parts piled 
| one upon another, without any regard to the fhape of the whole, 
Te and has this additional fault, like that of St. Martin’s before-menti- 
if oned, it appears to ftand upon the roof of the church... Gibbs alfo 
on defigned St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital and a great number of houfes 
for perfons of. diftinGtion, but there appears nothing uncommon or 
new in them, and he was rather a mannerift in things of this kind. 
ay He likewife made defigns for rebuilding King’s. College in Cam- 
tf bridge, in which he made that elegant Gothick building, the 
| chapel, form one fide of the quadrangle, and the three other fides 
he defigned in the modern ftile, without any regard to the part 
| already built, though he confeffles that this chapel is the fineft Go- 
it thick pile he ever faw. This cuftom of mixing Gothick and Modern 
| architecture in the fame pile of buildings, has alfo been pratifed in 
iit the univerfity of Oxford, with great fuccefs, and ferves to fhew 
that very little attention is paid to tafte and elegance in places where 
| one would expect to find hardly any thing elfe. If thefe things are 
Rud {uffered to be done merely becaufe they may produce variety, they 
| fhould be told, that variety may be produced in Gothick archi- 
Ah tecture without changing the ftile, and that at the fame time a har- 
mony may be produced without deftroying the conneétion of what is 
already built; in fhort, very great, noble and elegant things may be 
done in the Gothick tafte, and, with proper attention, not prove fo 
nay expenfive as may be imagined. Gibbs has alfo given another in- 
Hu {tance of this erroneous practice at Derby, where he has to a fine rich 
i Gothick fteeple, added a church of the Tufcan order, which he ex- 
Hat prefly fays, in his account of that work, is fuitable to the old fteeplet. 
| This 




































Hi t+ There is an inftance of this abfurd mixture in the Gothick chapel at Eaton, 
NS where the fcreen which fupports the organ-gallery is of the Doric order, and the 
Hi altar of the Corinthian; this laft is fo glaring an abfurdity, that it muft always 
offend the eye of the judicious obferver. Sir Henry Wootten, whe wrote that 
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This account of the progrefs of architeure in England, cannot 
be concluded with more propriety than by the mention of a name 
which would do honour to any age or nation, and though his rank | 
in life will not permit his being clafled among architects by profef- hi 
fion, yet he undoubtedly merits, as a man of fcience, the greateft i 
honour as an architect. The late Earl of Burlington was not 1 
only the Mecenas of architecture, but was himfelf a great archi- ql 
tect; he not only protected and encouraged the moft ingenious 
men of this profeffion, but condefcended to put in practice the 
great tafte and ‘knowledge he poffefled in fo eminent a degree. iy 
He defigned the affembly houfe at York, the weft front of General i 
Wade’s houfe in Burlington Gardens, the dormitory at Weftminfter- : 
{chool, and repaired the church of St. Paul Covent Garden at his 
Own expence, in honour to the memory of his admired Inigo 
Jones; and as a further proof of his veneration for that great man, 
he publifhed a moft noble collection of his defigns, a work that i 
does honour to his own tafte and to the Englith nation. This No- 
bleman patronized Kent, who lived in his houfe, nor was his 
patronage denied to others, many of whom he eftablithed and 
favoured in a particular manner; in fhort, it may be faid that he 
not only encouraged architects, but that it is entirely owing to him 
that architeCture has any exiftence amongft us. 





Engraving, is an invention which does incredible honour to the 
moderns, and in point of utility, next to that of printing, is of 
the utmoft confequence to mankind, fince by means of this art the 
forms of many ufeful ingenious contrivances are preferved which 
would otherwife be irrecoverably loft to pofterity, this art is the \ 
only one that can be faid to be actually in a flourifhing ftate among | 
us, to aflert the contrary would be an act of injuftice, but it muft 
be remembered that it is entirely owing to the efforts of a few | 
excellent book, entitled, Elements of Architefture, was mafter of Eaton college 


ESTE ESS: Sa th ee? 
but it cannot be fuppofed this was executed in his time. “The fchool alfo is built in 


the modern ftile, and faid to be the work of Inigo Jones, while the reft of the 
buildings are entirely Gothiek. In our own times another of thefe abfurdities 
has been introduced between the two palace yards at Weftminfter, clofe to the 
Hall, which is entirely out of character, and proves that the prefent age are little 
better than the Goths they affect to defpife. 
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private perfons, and not to any particular encouragement from 
the great, that this branch of the polite arts is in a ftate fo 
flourifhing. Tt’ was, according to Mr. Walpole’s account, in- 
troduced into this kindgom not long after its firft difcovery, and 
practifed with indifferent fuccefs, by a number of perfons whofe chief 
performances were commonly confined to frontifpieces for books, 
The celebrated Faithorne, however, is very Juftly ranked as the 
foremoft of the engravers of this nation, and he certainly was a very 
elegant and accurate artift, but as the gentleman who has honoured 
his memory, (as well as many others who were not fo deferving) 
judicioufly obferves, the Englifth engravers formerly had not the 
opportunities they now have of copying the fineft pictures in the 
univerfe; they very rarely engraved hiftorical fubjects or landfcapes; 
and it is to be lamented that Faithorne, who drew admirably, had 
not been employed by fome lover of the art, in engraving fubjects 
of more confequence, had this been done, it is impoffible to fay 
what might have been produced by his labours, it is not to be 
doubted but his works would have excelled or at leaft have 
equalled the beft of the French engravers. The honourable au- 
thor above-mentioned, to whom the arts will for ever ftand in- 
debted, for the care and pains he has taken on their account, 
has however, (I fuppofe, by the vaft difficulty of arranging and 
digefting Mr. Vertue’s materials) omitted to do that juftice to feveral 
Englifh artifis in this branch which they deferve, and which 
he certainly would have done had it not been owing to want 
of better information. Certainly no living artift need wifh to 
have a more candid and faithful biographer, and it is to be feared 
that fucceeding candidates for fame, will hardly find one of his 
sank, abilities and candour, to record their lives and perform- 
ances. He has, however, to mention two initances only, omitted to 
give that due thare of praife to the mezzotintos of George White, 
which they undoubtedly deferved; his head of Baptifte the flower 
painter, 1s {uperior to old Smith, or to any thing of the kind that 
ever was executed *, Du Guernier, who for want of a due con- 
the Englifh have not yet come up to the French in hiftorical engraving, they 
excelled the whole world in the branches of architeCture and mezzotinto. 
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fideration of his works, he has but flightly mentioned, was the 
moft extraordinary engraver of {mall figures that ever was in this 
country, not to mention that he was a man of genius alfo, and 
conftantly worked after his own defigns; his plates to Hughes's 
edition of Spencer’s Fairy Queen are undoubted proofs of. his 
genius and execution, as indeed are his defigns and engravings in 
general. 

It having been before afferted, that the art of engraving is at 
this time in a flourifhing ftate, it is of confequence fincerely to be 
withed that the engravers themfelves would ufe their utmoft efforts 
to improve that degree of reputation they have already acquired, 
in order to which they fhould perpetually keep in mind, that the 
beft engravers have always been thofe who drew beft, that Faithorne 
was an excellent draughtfman, that both the Whites were good 
defigners, that old Smith not only drew well, but was conftantly 
corrected by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and that Du Guernier was admir- 
able in this great and eflential branch of the art. Drawing 
is the foul of engraving, and it is certain that he who can draw 
well will execute better and with more facility than he who with 
infinite labour and the moft perplexing uncertainty, drudges at. that 
which nothing but patience, and the moft fervile helps, can poffibly- 
enable him to execute with any tolerable degree of reputation. 

There is one dreadful evil attending the purfuits of this par~ 
ticular fet of artifts, which is extremely difcouraging, and that is, 
want of {ecurity in their property ; for the penalty inflicted by the act 
pafied in their favour is fo inconfiderable, that it is hardly any impe- 
diment to piratical works. When one of thefe perfons therefore has 
with great ingenuity, care and application, produced a performance 
which does his country and himfelf honour, and hopes to receive 
the reward of his merit, fome wretch who is perpetually upon the 
watch for fuch an opportunity, caufes his work to be copied and 
inftantly deprives him of every advantage he had hoped from its 
publication +; furely works of this kind ought to be fecured to the 
artift and his heirs, or at leaft for a term equal to that allowed for 


+ The cireumftance is equally grievous with refpect to copying models or original 
cafts in plafter, which often prevents the publication of many ingenious productions 
in that way. 
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literary produétions; for the act of parliament is very infecure and 
precarious by not decreeing cofts of fuits with damages. It would be 
equally juttifiable, if after an honeft farmer’ had with infinite pains 
and’ great’ expence manured and “fown his land, »fome  rafeally 


neighbour fhould’ wait’ the time of harveft and immediately cut 


down his cornand put the produce into his own ‘pocket, nor would 
it be more juftifiable if through fear, this harpy waited until the time 
of his deceafe, for in that cafe his heirs have an undoubted right to 
the produce of his labour 5 and fhall the property of ingenious men 
alone be thus expofed to the ravages of fuch mifcreants without 
hope of redrefs? The man who is not pofleffied of a certain income 
is exprefly forbid under fevere penalties, by the laws of this nation, 
to deftroy the animal which has helped to confume his fubftance, 
and in this: cafe there is a near refemblance between the farmer and 
engraver, the latter has no remedy, and muft be contented with 
the gleanings of the field when he had an undoubted right to the 
whole crop; that this is unhappily the cafe, is notorioufly verified 
in regard to the works of one of the greateft mafters that 
‘this or any other nation has produced. Mr. Hogarth’s works 
will be always valued and admired, and therefore’ ought to be 
as much the property of his widow, as if their value had 
been laid out in the purchafe of an eftate, of which it is 
to be prefumed no one could poflibly have deprived her, and yet 
this lady has been compelled to inform the world that her pro- 
perty has been invaded, (fhe might have added herfelf infulted) 
and that the publick are in perpetual danger of being impofed upon 
by fpurious copies, and herfelf deprived of every advantage fhe 
hoped would arife by the fale of the works of that inimitable mafter. 

It is greatly to be regretted that fuitable incouragement is not 
given to one very noble and ufeful branch of this art, which 
is that of engraving medals. This it is confefled cannot be done 
any other way than by particular appointments, as there could 
not be a fufficient demand from the publick to render it worth 
the while of any artift to.dedicate his whole time to this parti- 
cular part; a part, however, which to attain to in any degree of per- 
fection, would undoubtedly demand the entire attention of a life 
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if it were prolonged to double the number, of syears- allotted 
to mankind. The ceins and medals. of. every country have 1 
been looked upon as the, diftinguithing marks of -their_ rife, per- 
fection and-declenfion, and are to: be -confidered as fo many brief 
hiftories of the {tate of the arts at the time they. were executed; No 
annals produce greater atchievements than thofe of Britain, nor 
no nation has recorded in this manner fo inconfiderable a number. 
It has been afferted by fome French authors, that the Englith are 
at leaft a century behind their nation in the polite arts, perhaps 
when a proper allowance has. been made for. the vanity of that iH) 
people, we may not be found altogether fo far behind them as Bt 
they would chufe:to throw us, but at. the fame time we mutt ac- | 
knowledge there istoo much truth in that part of the affertion | 
which gives them the fuperiority in general. over us. | 
This fad being allowed, it may be worth while to inquire into the 
reafon of this: fubordination,-and to what caufe it is owing that we i 
have ever followed and ftill continue to follow, in this refpedct, a it 
nation which in many others we have an undoubted right to precede. i 
It cannot be owing to the want of genius or capacity, for genius 
and capacity are alike diftributed to the inhabitants of the whole 
earth, it muft therefore neceflarily proceed from the effects of habit 
or cuftom., It is an eftablifhed maxim that cuftom is fecond nature, 
and education with us is ufually founded on cuftom. It has been 
cuftomary therefore with the Englith feldom to confider the inclina- 
tion of their children, but indifcriminately to adopt the fame mode of 
education without any kind of diftinction; thus thofe whofe genius 
leads them to the church, to the law, and to the arts, &c. and thofe 
who have no genius at all, are educated in the fame manner 
and are frequently, through the inattention or caprice of their parents, 
placed in the very fituations which fhould have been avoided, and 
in which they confequently can never make any kind of figure. 
Indeed it is greatly to be lamented that education is not made a 
publick concern, that is, that fome effectual method is not taken 
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ft one inftance of fchool mafters who could not read. It is utterly 









































a} | impoflible that genius or capacity can be national, though there 
al | have not been wanting fome who have afferted this as a fact, and 


Ww who have been as liberal in the commendation’ of the genius ‘of 
| the Italians and French, as they have been induftrious in decry~ 
| ing that of their own countrymen ; but thefe idolaters of foreign 
Vi genius ought to be informed that cuftom or the mode of education 
if has a greater fhare in the formation of this admired’ genius of 
ae foreigners than they may perhaps be able to comprehend ; in order 
ie to explain this matter more fully, let an infant be fuppofed to be 
a brought from China and educated in England, and it may be 
| -ealily conceived that he will turn out as errant an Englifhman, “as 
if he had been born of Englifh parents, his purfuits of whatever 
kind will be perfe@tly Englifh, nor can it be imagined that though 
1 according to the fuppofition of the above-mentioned gentlemen, 
all fuch a perfon’s genius muft be purely Chinefe, that the porcelain 
i anufacture in this kingdom would receive any confiderable im- 
an provement from the acquifition of this extraordinary foreigner. 
Ht It has been granted that the ftate of the arts in France has the 
Hi fuperiority, but it has alfo been denied that the French poflefs any fu- 
| periority of genius. No one will pretend to fay that in refpect of learn- 
i ing or {cientifical knowledge, this nation cannot produce their equals 
if not fuperiors, for literature and {cience conftitute a Britifh educa- 
Ht tion: It will be found that England has produced men of extraor- 
Atl dinary erudition, and may with juftice boaft of the greateft names in 
ni divinity, phyfick, law, mathematicks, &c. in poetry we have equalled 
| if not excelled other countries, and every Englifhman refledts on it with 
aii pleafure ; but unfortunately for painting, though we have painters in 
Wil every branch equal in all, and fuperior in fome, yet the general cry 
ati is, there is no painting in England, this is not the foil for painting. 
HIN Yet numberlefs inftancés may be produced, that painters are not 
wanting notwithftanding the many difadvantages the art now labours 
iH under. In France they enjoy the advantage of every necefflary publick 
aa eftablifhment that can any way cultivate or improve the polite arts 
an which by cuftom or habit, are become a neceflary as well as 
} yart of education. In England no fuch eftablifhment 
exifts, 
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exifts, inftead of meeting with encouragement and cultivation, the it 
arts are left.to dtruggle for themfelves (fome feeble efforts of the He 
fociety inthe Strand excepted), and inftead of their being made'a i 
part of education, the youth of this country are only drenched | 
with the dead languages until their ftomachs loath and naufeate 
every thing that wears the appearance of tafte and knowledge, and 
confequently,: inftead of encouragers of learning and arts, they in i; 
time become. only the. patrons of buffoons, cheats and horfe-courfers. 
To. this eflential defect therefore in point of education is entirely 
owing that injurious circumftance fo often and fo juftly complained 
of by the ingenious artifts of this country, namely, want of en- Be 
couragement ;; for how 1s it poffible, (let his rank in life beever fo | 
much elevated) that any man fhould become a competent judge 
of what. it is-utterly impoflible, from his want of education, he can 
ever truly underftand? He who can only read his mother tongue 
will never be able. to explain a paflage in a Latin author, nor 
can it be expected that the Nobleman who is utterly ignorant 
of the. polite arts can form a proper judgment of an ingenious i 
performance, or eftimate with propriety the reward he fhould beftow i 
on the artift who has laboured to give him pleafure, which he 
knows not how to enjoy, and which for that very reafon, he will 
be at a lofs how to peco pens in a manner fuitable to his own | 
dignity and the merit of the artift. If itis indifpe nfibly neceflary | 
that. an artift fhould, by unwearied application and unremitted ftudy, 
make himfelf a mafter of the art he profeffes in order to render 
his works worthy the approbation of the great, is it not equally 
neceflary that his employer, who ought to be fuppofed his fuperior 
in every refpect, fhould be furnifhed with at. leaft as much it 
knowledge of the art he patronizes as will inable him to form a 
judgment oh “Be degree of excellence with which it is executed. 
There is another “confideration why it may be wifhed that tafte 
and bene was «nore cultivated among the great, it would 
be the, means, . in all proba bilit y, of refcuing numbers of ingenious 





artifts in inferior oo shes from a mean dependance on the apecy 
of mercenary tra defmen, who (though the very means of ger 
exiftence is owing to the labours of thefe artifts) treat them wit! 
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a rigour and contempt more unteafonable than that exercifed by 
the Algerines over their flaves, bécaufe this treatment is inflicted 
upon thefe men in a land of liberty. 

But in whatever degree of eftimation the genius of the people 
of England may be. held by fome who affe to defpife it, 
thus much is certain, that there is not a greater dearth of 


‘genius among the artifts, than of tafte and judgment. among thofe 


upon whom they depend for encouragement, and it may. be fafely 
pronounced that whenever tafte and judgment. gain ground among 
the great, genius in its brighteft form will be found in the produc- 
tions of the artifts of this kingdom. When it is confidered in what 


‘univerfal efteem the arts have -been held in France for more 


than a century paft, when it is confidered that the French nobility, 
inftead of holding the ingenious men of their own nation in con- 
tempt, have vied with each other in admiring and encouraging 
every attempt towards the cultivation of the arts, and from a 
national affection have believed, and perfuaded others to believe, that 
their own countrymen are more ingenious and more capable than 
any other people in Europe; it cannot be wondered that the arts 
have made fo great a progrefs among them, indeed, confidering the 
encouragement that has been given, it is more to be wondered 
that they have not excelled in a greater degree, more efpecially 
in pa nting, for in engraving no nation has yet equalled the 
French. 

From what has been faid relative to the encouragement given to 
the French artifts by the nobility of that kingdom, it is natural 
to turn our eyes towards our own country and confider how and 
in what manner artifts and their works are treated among us. If it 
fhould be faid that the arts are totally neglected 1 eat-Britain, 
and that no encouragenment Is given to the scahedlate, it would be 
coing an abfolute injuftice to many of the nobility and perfons. of 
fortune who are known to be men of tafte and judgment, and who have 
not oniy abilities to difcover merit Mea merit 1s to to be found, 
but have fpirit and generofity'to reward it-equal to that of any 
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vatever; topoint out thefe a to expofe our country 
by difcovering He deplorable inequality of number between thofe 
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who have real tafte and thofe who have ‘none at ‘all. “Phofe among i 
the great who love and encourape the arts are, and ought to be admired, i 
thofe who neither love nor encourage them Hebatite nature or ednes- 
tion has denied them the happinefs of underftanding them 

be pitied, but thofe who are defirous of poflefling works of 





are. to 
nuity and at the fame time are mean {pirited enough to endeayou re 
at the gratification of their withes by debafing the work and deftrov- 
ing the artift, ought to be detetted d; if there are any fuch, how 

mean, how’wretched and defpicable mutt they appear, 
nitely below the genera 


fhifts mutt fuch as i 


how inf 1 
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aracter of En igtifhmen, and to what 
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the fame time {pare their purfes; who, under the fpecious ore ence of 
ft o r wi 4 ww Wa 
becoming Meczenas’s of ines arts, fet forth, in the moft pompous man- 
nér, that ‘their doors fhould fly sues at the approach of men of genius 
- = ery Paliity 
that their bufts, ftatues and pictures, fhould be fubfervient to the ufes 
and ftudies of every one who was defirous of | Op LOvE MED! but 
was deflitute of fuch helps; it cannot be denied but fuch a provofal 
would have a very plaufible appearance; but how, if it thonld aftern | 
wards be found, that all this parade of patronage find ud be directed 
) 
by mean felfith views, with an intent of bringing up a number of 
needy young perfons, who from the nature of the ir {tudies fhould 
be enabled to gratify their vanity in the embellithment of their | 
houfes at under rates; furely fuch a condu@ would be truly de- | 
os J 4 ¢ ar ‘a 
fpicable; but there is no account ing for what fe! and avarice 


might be tempted to do, and it is ta be believed and ho Lae that 
aU “fach practice will ever be countenanced in a count; ty where the 
rex Jie h 7 the | 
truly great pique thethtelves upon their generofity and honour, i 
There is a certain fet of people who, to all outward appearance 
are prodigious | lovers and encou ragers of the arts, the number of ins ; 
; i 8 Cape ts i | 
a oa works of living artifts to be found in their coll eGtions befpeak 
them to be no leis; Ht alas! it is quite the reverfe, thefe men 
e ecg Bee 
inftead of being encourag gers are the greateft enemies an artift can 
poffibly encounter, ina value t 


mfelves upon the poffeffion of 
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One of thefe,when he meets with any. thing he is defirous of poflef- 
fing, will hang about the artift day after day, he will praife one part, 
and find fault with all the reft, he will endeavour to prejudice him 
again{t his own performance, and when once he has, lured him 
into fuch a fituation, makes a merit of taking it off his hands 
for little or nothing, at the fame time perhaps advifing him to 
do fomething in this or that manner, in the execution of which, 


if he is tuccefsful, he may probably have. the. il-fortune. to be 
of it by his pretended. friend, by the fame method. 
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But furely thefe men, at the very time they are thus meanly prac 
tifing. every little art to undervalue the performances of ingenious 
men, are defeating their own purpafes, they. are defirous of becom- 
ing the pofieflors of works of art, and they purchafe them to adorn 
their houfes, and at the fame time to gratify their vanity, but furely 
no man of real tafte would like to have it faid that his cabinet was 
filled with trifling decorations of little value, that he indeed made a 
great fhow, but that his whole colleGtion coft him a mere trifle, and 
was not worth any one’s confideration; this would fting his vanity 
and. mortify him fufficiently, for the truth of the matter is, while 
thefe works of art are the property of the artifts who brought 
them into being, they are worth but little, but when once they are 
transferred to one of thefe the cafe is widely different, they then 
become matchlefs, ineftimable, and are confidered in quite another 
igh t than they had hitherto been, becaufe their prefent. poffeffor 
is a man of fortune. There is hardly a living arti? to be found, 
who, if he was called upon, could not pradace fufficient vouchers 
in proof of what has been advanced; on the contrary, there are a 
very few, who, to their eternal honour, are the reverfe of thefe, and 
out of real love for the arts and artifts, have formed collections of 
the works of living mafters at a great expence, and who may 
therefore be jufily a eG patrons and encouragers of the polite arts, 
One gentleman of rank, in particular, whofe name edna be men-= 
tioned with propriety, has appropriated a room in his houfe for the 
reception of En nelith merit. Was this fingularly noble example te be 
followe by the great, it is not to be doubted but the g cood effeéts 
that would be produced by fuch encouragement would foon become 
yifible, and prove the means of putting a ftop to the inundation of 


foreign 
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foreign trampery which is c ontinually pouring in upon this wealthy 
ifand, and {weeping off in its torrent the manure: which fhould 
ve applied for the nurture and cultivation of the more ingenious 
part of its inhabitants. It is not here meant to infinuate, that «ood 
pictures or good ftatues, becaufe they are foreign, ov eht to be de- 
fpifed, on thecotstrary fuch are a valuable acquifition to this § country 
as reconmend themfelves either for the goodnefs of the defign, 
er for the mechanical part of their execution, the value of which 
is pethaps beft underftood and admired by artifts who have 
made thofe parts their particular ftudy; but pictures which have 
the fanction of coming from abroad daily {ell at a prodigious rate, 
without any other character of recommendation than that of un- 
couth exoticks. Even the ancient Greeks: and modern Romans 
produced very indifferent as well as very great artifts, and in our 
times the works of the moft defpicable of thefe performers are 
purchafed at exorbitant prices, only becaufe they were done by 
aman who has perhaps lain and mellowed a century or two in 
his grave. 

It has been ‘faid that the fociety in the Strand, have made fome 
feeble efforts towards the encouragement of the arts, and as fome 
may poffibly think this expreffion was meant as a refleCtion upon that 
fociety, it becomes neceflary to explain its meaning. That the fociety 
meant to encourage the polite arts, cannot admit of a doubt, but that 
the method they took to bring about fo noble and defirable an event 
was ill judged and badly conducted, will not perhaps be fo candidly 
admitted. The great fource of complaint among the artifts of this 
kingdom has ever been the want of encouragement, not a de- 
ficiency of numbers. There have always been ingenious men, but 
there has not always been employments for them fuitable to their 
genius and abikties. The ereat error of the fociety lide was this, 
they fet out as if there reall ly had been no artifts at all exifting in 
England, they (if the expreffion may be allowed) beat the drum 
for recruits and immediately raifed an army of raw hte cae 
feldiers, who like thofe raifed from the ferpents teeth fown by Cad- 
mus, were to cut one another to pieces, and if any furvived, the 
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plunder of the war (which was the premiums) being adjufted, they 
were of courfe to be difbanded and left to fhift- for themfelves, 
The fociety. inftead of giving pecuniary rewards for the ftudy of 
hiftorical painting, fhould have beftowed honorary ones, and endea- 
voured by fome method to have promoted'the fale of the produGtions 
of the. prefent profeflors, who by being thus encouraged would 
not have failed of bringing up a fufficient number of pupils to fues. 
ceed them, of whofe abilities they would undoubtedly have been 
the beft judges. 

What mnuft have been the confequence if hiftorical painting; (the. 
promoting of which feems to have been the chief aim of the fociety). 
nad been clofely purfued by thefe young artifts? What churches, what 
publick buildings, what flair-cafes, are now painted, by. which they 
might have procured employment ?:. Pictures. are .banifhed from the: 
former, and the two latter are filled with ftucco,or covered with paper.. 
it may be urged, that to purfue the ftudy of hiftorical: compofition 
is to become a majfter in every. other branch of painting, as’ that 
alone comprehends all the reft. But why fhould we multiply artifts? 
If there was not encouragement for a few before, will the ftudy alone 
of hiftorical compofition prove the means. of providing for ten. 
times their number? By the method the fociety. took for the en- 
couragement of the polite arts, it will appear that by the conflu- 
ence of thofe who might be feduced, by the expectation of 
pecuniary rewards from the fociety, the polite arts -inftead, 
of being benefited would be. only rendered fubfervient to the. 
mechanical *, as thofe who. could not poflibly fubfift by the one: 


to 


* What melancholy confequences would follow from fuch a dependance, cannot. 
perhaps be better illuftrated than by the following fact, relating. to the ingenious pro-. 
feflors. of coach-painting.. It feems that the tyranny of the coach-makers, over 
this body of artifts is infupportable. “Phat fraternity, not content with:a moderate pro- 
fit upon a part they are. unable to execute. themfelves, make a common practice of 
doubling and fometimes trebling the charge to their employers, and at the fame time 
continue by all pofible methods.to reduce and undervaltie the productions of thefe 
ingenious people ; who, exclufive of their labour, furnifh oil, gold and colours, for the- 
feveral purpofes of coach-painting. Nay fome of them have gone fo far as to employ 
inferior artifts in their own houfes, and‘demand the fame exorbitant price for their 
work as they charged upon that of the ableft performers. That itmay not be faid all 
this 
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to fly for relief to the cther-+-. In faG@ the fociéty in ‘refooe 
to its prefent plan, fo far as it regards the polite arts, may be very 
juftly compared toa green houfe; in which every plant thrives and 
flo saisithesd but upon being tranfplanted into the open air becomes 
inftantly chilled, and is dettroyed by the feverity of the ‘climate. 
The Ladies of Great-Britain have alone done infinitely more for 
the pistes of miniature painting, than the fo ciety have done for 


lithe branches of painting together, becaufe, by sibel bracelets 


95 


wep 


they have at once promoted the art and rewarded the labour of 
the artift. "This reflexion indeed naturally leads toanother e 


¢ ie! extremely 


difpleafing, which is that whenever the aueiatidd of fafhion re- 


a 


quires this ornamental part of drefs fhould be laid afide, though fome 


may ftand their ground, many very ingenious perfons will Bb: obliged 
to feek other means: for fabfiftance. 


The French, whom we copy in their vices and follies, and 
whofe virtues we reject, have, as has been before obferved, a 


this is mere aflertion, it is neceflary to give one inftance out of many, which is a 
fact ‘4 lat cannot, be invalidated,—A perfon of diftin@ion ha aving given orders to his 
coach-maker to make him a carriage, at the fame time dire Gted +h im to employ ja 
perfon whom he named, the Coach-maker obeyed this command, and the work 
being compleated, he ordered the painter to bring in his bill; which, upon being pro- 
dag amounted to twelve-pounds. It is impoffible to deferibe the coach-maker’s raze, 
he exclaimed bitterly saluted the exorbitancy of the charge, and gave the painter to 
underftand, that he would not have dared to make fuch a demand but upon the 
prefumption of his being a preferred man. But mark the end. The painter being 
acquainted in the nobleman’s family, and rather curious ‘to know what this moderate 
man would demand for his labour, obtained a fight of the coachmaker’s bill; who 
charged the nobleman, thirty pounds for ae and gilding. This was fome 
fatisfaction to the artift, however, as he the reby difcov ered the motives which had 
fo greatly difturbed. the coach-maker, which amounted only to this, that he had 
got fomething lefs Ly the job than he expected. Certainly the greateft emoluinent 
ought to arife to that profeflion where the greateft abilities are required, if this, wa 
but rightly confidered, it would be a great advantage to the public as well as to many 
ingenious perfons who are now depreft, and whofe works would be more elegant 
and better executed. 

+. So far had this paffion for raifing youth to the arts of defign heen carried, that 
it was pi ‘opofed at a meeting of the artifts at the Foundling- Hictoital 4 that they fhould 
inftruct the children at that place, and infifted-upon it even after the gentleman who 


made. the ropofal was informed, that there were numbers of ingenious men who 
actually at that timie were deftitute of employment, 
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laudable. partiality for the works of their own _artifts, and Lewis 
the Fourteenth, by giving encouragement to the profeffors, not only 
raifed painting, and fculpture, but all the arts dependant thereon, 
nor did he wait until the youth of his country were trained up, 
but by employing the then prefent profeflors, he gave encourage- 
ment to the young men, who might reafonably expect to find th 

fame or greater if they excelled, and who in the mean time received. 
honorary inftead of lucrative rewards. By this means he raifed. the 
atts. to a height unknown in that. nation. before his reign, 
which has been maintained with very little difference to the pre- 
fent time. 

Lewis the fourteenth’s patronage of the arts, at the head 
of which he placed the celebrated Le Brun; was of the utmoft 
importance to the French nation. It was next to an impoffibility; 
that the royal countenance, {econded by the abilities of fo great a 
matter, fhould fail of bringing the polite-arts into.efteem and repus 
tation. And what was at firft, perhaps confidered as a matter of no 
moment, or at leaft of no concern to the people, in the end was. 
found to be-of the utmoft utility. The immenfe fums that have fince 
been drawn from all parts of Europe for the purchafe of paintings, 
itatues, prints and other works of art, is a convincing proof that 


the encouragement of ingenious artifts is of vaft importance to a ftate, 
as well as benefit to fuch individuals as are endowed with powers to 


execute works fo interefting, pleafing and profitable. As a proof, 
among innumerable others, of the encouragement given to painting 
in France, in every particular branch of the art, and of the adyan- 
tage arifing from fuch encouragement to that nation, it need only 
be mentioned that the celebrated Vernet, (undoubtedly in his way 
one of the firft painters in the world), is at this time, by order of ‘the 
King, painting all the fea-ports in France, for which he 1s paid 
three hundred pounds fterling each picture;, from thefe paintings 

: a fe . 4 ia 
are engraving a noble fet of prints by Le Bas, which do honour to 
the French, and are eagerly bought up by our own and every 
other nation in Europe. It is evident from this one inftance, that the 
cultivation of the arts is of prodigious advantage to a country, 
fince 
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fince the profit accruing from works of this kind is very great, they 
are the produce of mere induftry and application, not of expence, 
and a fingle fheet of paper, the manufacture alfo of France, is by 
this means encreafed perhaps to the value of half a guinea or more, 
which, the expence of paper and printing excepted, is clear 
gain to the publick. 

The appointment of the moft ingenious artifts to the fuper- 
intendancy of publick works carries more weight then the 
generality of mankind may be willing to allow*. Le Brun was 
not only the prefident of the Royal academy, but was alfo chief 
dire@or of the King’s manufactures at site Gobelines, and it 
will hardly be afferted that thofe works were not carried into 
execution with more tafte and elegance from his appointment, 


than if an inferior perfon, with little or no knowledge in the 


arts of defigning, had been employed to direct them. In Great- 


Britain, mea i cane and fuperintendancy of works original'y in- 
tended to be magnificent and elegant, is generally given to per- 
fons utterly unacquainted with the meaning even of the words ; 
how is it poffible then that any work of that kind fhould be pro- 
duced among us? If a magnificent edifice is to be erected, a com 
mon builder, little if any thing fuperior to acarpenter or bricklayer, 
in point of tafte or Rncwledges is confulted, inftead of a regular 
architect ; if an elegant garden or pleafure g sround is to be laid out, 
a gardener whofe Ftanatt knowledge is eaten to the nature of 
dhe erewth and culture of fHeahe plants and trees, is called 
in, inftead of confulting the landfcape’ painter, whofe ftudies 


* How much more valuable a manufactory would Birmingham be (as well as 
many others) to this nation, if it was inthe hands of people of sya at prefent, 
quantity not quality feems principally to be confidered, and every thing is leaded 
with much confufed and’ fuperfluous work, which is. falfly called ornament, when 
lefs labour, guided by judgment, would be much better, aad every article be rendered 
more valuable by its elegant fimplicity in fhape and form, and the expence of that 
unneceflary labour might be added to the quality of the materials, as the making 
things cheap and good is of infinite advantage to commerce, as cheap and°bad 
are certainly the contrary. It is not therefore: to be wondered at if the French 
fhould fupplant us in moft manufactories, when it is fo well known that they make 
elegance fo much their fludy ; and that tafte is fo little regarded by us, the want 
of ‘which cannot but lead us into many abfurdities. 
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relate immediately to the fubject, and who is therefore the perfca 


JULIE 


who fhould be confulted -+. Nor is the decoration of the interior 


+ It is entirely owing to want of tafte among perfons of diftinGion, that the dif 
pofition of their gardens is left to people utterly unfit for fuch employments. 
A painter always confiders every object as a picture, and accuftoms himéelf to a 
critical examen of the parts of {uch objeéts, by which means he acquires an habitual 
method of adopting what he finds -beautiful and rejecting every thing that appears 
abfurd, inelegant or trifling. This praétice of confidering objects it is apprehended is 
very little attended to by any but painters, much lefs can it ke expected from mere 
gardeners, whofe ftudies are chiefly direCted to objects in which they are more imme- 
diately concerned. The management of the kitchen garden, raifing of flowers, and 
the care of nurferies, are things which generally demand all their attention, and 
which if they underftand thoroughly is all that ought to be expected from them, but 
tafte feems to be an affair very foreign to their bufinefs, and confequently not to be 
looked for among people of their profeflion. Such a perfon can have no more idea of 
what is by painters called effet, than a painter can have of the whole bufinefs of a gar- 
‘dener. But as there are pretenders in moft branches of bufinefs who affe@ to under- 
fland things quite foreign to their own, fo there are gardeners who pretend to be archi« 
tects, but then their works generally difcover themfelves to be the productions of thefe 
fons of earth. A good painter however will-hardly ever fail, let the fituation be ever 
fo bad, to produce fomething pifturefque, and the beft difpofed pleafure grounds, 
parks, &c. in this kingdom were -defigned by the late Mr. Kent, who was a pain- 
ter, and was the firft who ventured to attack and cut up the Dutch minced- 
Bridgman, and others of the fame fublime tafte and genius. 

it is impoffible to lay down any particular rules for the difpofition of gardens, &c, 
as fo much depends upon fituation, however it may not be improper to point out 
from two well known examples, what appears in each of them to be either beauties 
or defe€ls, and to which and upon what account the preference is due. Richmond 
and Kenfington gardens are both flat fituations, the former is very much confined, 
and confequently has very little variety, it has no command of the country, which 
is fhut out on all fides, except from the terrace, which gives a fine view of 
the ‘Thames, Sion-Houfe, &c. and a very bad one of the backs of the miferable 
houfes at Brentford, which ought to be hid, the extent of thefe gardens is very 
great, and yet it no where conveys an idea of fpacioufnefs, nor is there one open- 
ing from the garden to let in the leaft object to entertain and divert the eye, and 
the whole is a tirefome round of famenefs and infipidity. 

Variety is the foul of defign, but it is not the affeted twifting of ferpentine 
walks that can alone produce it. The inequality of the ground is the ereat 
affair, but where nature has denied that advantage, {pace Judicioufly introduced 
with varicty may be fubftituted, and produce, if not a very ftriking, yet an 
agreeable eftcct. Richmond Park is a happy {pot in this refpeét, every ftep produces 
a new fcene, and greatly entertains md inftead of fatiguing the eye; however this 
cannot be obtained in Richmond garden, and confequently is not to be looked for. 
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parts of buildings better confidered; the hiftorical painter is (till 
Jefs attended to than either of thefe, the grandeur of whofe defiyns 
is certainly adapted to works of that kind: Inftead of being re- Hi 
quired to give. his afliftance, his part is ufually fupplied by a paper i) 
hanging maker and two or three: workers in ftucco. i 





From what has been already {aid it will appear, that the polite iy 
atts are very far from being in that flourifhing ftate with us, which. | ; 
might natarally be expected in a country abounding in riches, and i 
in which no expence is fpared in whatever is intended by perfons | i 
of diftinction, either to fuit their convenience or gratify their vanity, i 
It might be imagined, that thefe motives alone would be fof. a 
cient to have raifed the arts, becaufe the arts, In every country 
but our own, are confidered. as the means of gratifying every 


V 
Kenfington Garden, as was before obferved, is not better fituated than thae: Wit 

: g 3 s e my * Oe 

of Richmond, nor can boaft any thing like the terrace, it is alfo much confined a 
as to diftant views, but its interior parts are much better laid:out, and’ have it 
a more airy. appearance, there is a variety of fpacious openings, and the whole 1 
together conveys no idea of confinement, which isthe great fault of Richmond 
(Garden. ‘This appearance of confinement in the country, is certainly wrong, 
* t, 4 4 (=) 

where every thing fhould conduce to give an air of chearfulnefs and liberty, 
Upon the whole therefore, this garden, in point of defign and difpofition,. 
is preferable to that of Richmond, and. excepting the noble terrace,, is in every 
refpect vaftly fuperior. 


If therefore the hand of art were fuffered to guide the progreflive improvements 
of uncultivated fituations, we fhould foon fee the good effects of it in the multiplied 
inftances of acquired beauties in every nobleman’s garden. Ingenuity will fupply 
every deficiency of nature, will extend the profpect, or encreafe the plantations, will 
erect a temple, or variegate the parterre, will introduce a cafcade, or conceal any 
thing difpleafing. The moft elegant villa will appear to the greateft advantage, when. 
the environs, whether park, garden, or pleafure-ground, are laid out with genius; I 
mean where the affiftances of art vifibly reduce the wild luxuriancies of uncultivated 
barbarity. to. pleafing and agreeable forms; where you are equally furprifed at the 
{kill of the artift and the aftonifhing contraft of its original appearance.. For 
a fituation thus improved, is as much the true image of nature in perfection, as 
the Venus of Medicis is an exact reprefentation of the various graces that conftitute 
the figure of perfect beauty, and a fkilful artift would no more deviate from this 
principle, than he would prefer the mof low, abfurd or nafly fubje& that e’er 
difgraced a Dutchman’s pencil, to the fublime choice of the divine: Raphael. 
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defire of..thisnature ;.. unfortunately,» however, painting is dif 
couraged inevery. branch, except that of portraits; {culpture, from 
a want of -knowledge. in thofe who fhould encourage it, feems to 
be in a very declining way, and. architeéture, inftead of gaining 
ground, feems to be retreating backwards fo very faft, that, in a 
fesy years it may be expected, when a nobleman wants a defign 
for.a palace, one may be offered him according to the primitive, 
fimple and truly antique tafte, compofed of nothing but fticks and 
dirt. In fupport of fuch a fuppolition, let the prefent tafte of archi- 
tecture be confidered impartially, and it will be found that nothing 
is left for invention, nothing for improvement; the models of 
Greece and Rome are the flandard of Englifh architecture, unalte- 
rably fixed as fuch, and the inhabitants of this climate muft be 
contented to peep out of fuch holes as were contrived by thofe 
people to {creen them from the influence of the fun, which in ours 
is fcarcely feen half the year. However this method, and the orna- 
inents dependant thereupon, are /imple, chaffe and in the true 


tile, and it would be confidered by a perfon of virtu, as little lefs 


than blafphemy, to propofe the leaft innovation, though conve- 
nience and propriety are facrificed. It is true, the prefent age has*re- 
fined a little upon the matter; fome antiquities in Greece, of 
which the more diftant> ages were ‘ignorant, or,’ which is full 
as probable, did not think worth their notice, have been ran- 
facked and adopted as the moft perfect models of tafte in modern 
archite@ure. 

The powers of inventive genius are, at this time fo very little 
attended to, and the examples of Greece and Rome fo firmly efta- 
blithed, that nothing more is required to model a youth of moderate 
parts into a.complete architect, than to put him apprentice either to. 
a bricklayer, mafon, or carpenter, under whofe tuition he will 
acquire the great art of {coring ftrait lines, and fetting off their pro- 
portion by fcale and compafs. His fervitude being ended, thus 
accomplifhed and furnifthed with the Rudiments of Architecture, 
he may be fent to Rome, and after he has fpent the ufual time 
allotted for-traverfing that city, he may caufe it to be inferted in the 
London 
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London papers, that Mr. Trowel, the celebrated archite&, on account i 
of his vaft abilities, has had prodigious honours conferred upon him, ! 
and that he fhortly intends to re-vifit his native country, to which he 
will no doubt do incredible honour. The trumpet having been thus 
properly founded, and the architect furnifhed in a fuitable manner dq 
with a collection of drawings of the beft Italian mafters in that f{cience, iB 
he may venture to make his appearance in London. His next bufinefs ft 
is to decorate his houfe with this borrowed plumage, and then get hi 
fome friend to beat the drum, and {tun the publick with encomiums 
upon this prodigy of art. This naturally willinduce fome perfon of Rie 
diftinétion to take a peep at this phenomenon, and if he is pof- i 
fefled of the leaft fpark of virtz, he will become almoft petrified 4 
with amazement, and, in the ardour of aftonifhment, enquire where ie 
this great creature has been hitherto buried ? The an{wer is obvi- 4 
ous, Mr. Trowel is juft arrived from Rome! You fee every thing 
is perfectly Italian, his drawings, his air, his cloaths, his fervants, 
all Italian—Braviflimo! he muft undoubtedly be a great genius, | 
Mr. Trowel’s name is up, and he may go to bed when he pleafes. i 
But, to be ferious, where is the neceffity of this parade of going | 
to Rome, is there a building, or even a fragment of a building in 
Greece or Italy, of which we have not accurate draughts and mea-~ ! 
fures? and is it not from thefe refources that every modern building H 
is compiled without variation, and without the leaft attempt at no- | 
velty or invention +? It is very much to be queftioned, if fuch an 


+ It is not hereby meant to decry or explode the eftablifhed orders of Grecian and 
Roman architecture, and introduce whim, caprice and gothicifm in their ftead, 
it is only intended to inforce this known truth, that it certainly requires tafte and i 
genius in the combination of the different orders to produce grandeur and elegance, 
and that with refpect to the ornamental parts of archite€ture they fhould be left 
entirely to the judgment of the defigner, who ought always to confider the nature of 
the building, and the purpofe for which it is intended, without perpetually fearching 
for antique ornaments, which might with great propriety be adapted to the buildings 
from which they are borrowed, but are terribly mifapplied by fome modern architeéts. 
How abfurd and ridiculous would it appear, if one of thefe was to adorn a church with 
the heads of oxen, pateras and axes, fuitable decorations in a heathen temple, but 
in a chriftian country, only to be employed with propriety in a butcher’s {hop or 
flaughter houfe. 
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attempt was to ‘be made, whether a‘thorough bred connoiffeur 
would vouchfafe to beftow a fecond look upon fuch a defign? 

But this’ being’the cafe, what becomes of génius and invention, 
is the farce of an architeét’s having been at Romie to fupply the 
want of thefe, and to exclude every attempt of introducing’ no- 
velty and elegance, becaufe it is not of foreign extraGtion? It fhould 


‘{eem that people of diftin@ion in England are come to a deter 


mination to admire nothing but copies either in painting or archi- 
tecture, and therefore load the kingdom with the one, and their 
cabinets with the other. In this view of the ftate of archite€ture, 
it may not be improper to fuppofe a perfon of diftinction, who, 
with every other requifite for forming’ a great ‘character, thould 
alfo be pofiefied of a thorough knowledge in building, ‘and that this 
perfon fhould, in conformity to his own ideas of novelty and ele. 
gance, require a defign for a fuperb edifice out of the common 
method of practice; it is likewife to be fuppofed that he fhould be 
recommended for this purpofe to two architects both eminent in 
their profeffion, but, with this difference, that one had been in 
Italy, and the other had not. The queftion is, from which of 
thefe it is to be prefumed he would be moft likely to obtain what 
he wanted; that is, a defign in which grandeur, elegance and 
variety fhould unite to produce a whole which fhould be new, har- 
monious and regular? It may with the greateft reafon be pre- 
fumed, that he whofe ideas had been leaft confined and thackled 
with the prejudices of a foreign tafte would be the perfon pre- 
ferred, for the infurmountable paffion for Greek and Roman ex. 
amples, would prevent the one from ftriking out any thing which 
was not ftrictly conformable to them, and confequently he could 
produce nothing which had not been feen before; the other, blinded 
by no fuch prejudices, would give his imagination free {cope, and by 
a bold attempt to foar upon his own wings, produce fomething 
which if it did not perhaps quite reach the idea of his employer, 
would at leaft fatisfy him much better, and thefe trials by being often 
repeated, muft unavoidably produce things new, great, noble and 
fingular. 


If 
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If Shakefpeare had. been. fettered by the-rules of the ancients, W 
his plays would’ have been.-more. correct, but they. would) have i 
‘been proportionably infipid, and the poetical wanderings of that great | | 
Author abundantly recompence the want of attention to. the rules ae 
of the ancient dramatick. writers. 

The qualifications of a perfect architect are very extenfive, ac- iW 
cording to Vitruvius; and certainly there is a great deal more re- | 
quired than the bare knowledge and capacity of a mere mechanick, 
to make an ablevartift. William of Wickham, Inigo Jones, Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, Sir James Thornhill, Sir John Vanbrugh, Lord i 
Burlington, it is well known, were all men of a liberal education, NM 
well-verfed:in the elements of {cience, and therefore knew. fomething 
more than fcoring of ftrait lines; they had, if I may fo exprefs : 
it; the feeds of invention in them, aay were not mere compilers of 
from books, like many of the prefent age, who are no more than 
mere mechanical. architects, totally ignorant of every branch of 1 
learning proper to lead them into the knowledge of defign. Almoft | 
every one now, who can but make fhift to draw neat lines, and Wa 
is furnifhed with a few books to borrow from, fets up for an | 
architect, his productions are dignified with the term invention, 
and, with many, pafs current for fuch, though when examined by 
the judicious and difcerning, they are found to be nothi ning ele 
than fervile imitations of what had been done before. 

Nothing can fet the prefent flate of architecture in a better 
light and more explain the eftimation in which it is held by peo- 
ple of fafhion, than a ni add which actually fell within the 
obférvation of the Author, who having fome bufinefs to tranfac 
fora gentleman of folie was by him directed to call at a par- 
tidula part of the town and con/ult with his architeé?, about an affair f 
of fome confequence in a building which the gentleman was at | 
that time erecting. The Author according to the direction given him } 
waited upon the architect, but it is ey to guefs than defcribe 
his aftonifhment, when upon his approaching the houfe of this 
artift, he difcovered that ht not only built houfes for the pa 


t 

but was alfe employed in the conftruction of thofe in a the 

+ if 5 . a * 1 ql Rae 

dead are ufually depofited ; in -fhort, he was a cofftin-maker. And 
K Z \ re ' d 
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indeed when it is confidered in what a flight wretched manner the 
greateft part of the new buildings are ereCted, it may be very juftly 
furmifed, that there are not an inconfiderable number of coffin- 
makers who follow this profeffion, perhaps with a view to. their 
original bulinefs, hoping they may not only bury people in the ruins 
of their own houfes, but alfo decently inter thofe whom they have 
fo ingenioufly contrived to releafe from the troubles and difhiculties 
of this tranfitory life. The foregoing inftance ferves, admirably 
well to thew the eftimation in which architecture is at prefent held, 
but to defign a building is one thing, and merely to put.that defign 
in execution, another; however, to fave a trifling expence, he that 
can only (and that too with difficulty) execute under the direction 
of an artift, is generally preferred. to do that, of. which he has no 
comprehenfion, and confequently can never underftand, and which 
will of courfe be executed accordingly. 

If what has been before afferted, in thefe reflexions on the ftate of 
the arts, is allowed to betrue, that cuftom or habit, or in other words, 
the effects of different fyftems of education, produce what is called 
a {uperiority of genius in one nation more than in another, and if 
what has been alfo afferted is allowed that in the mode of education 
purfued in Great-Britain, men of genius have been produced: equat 
at leaft, if not fuperior to thofe- of other . countries, it follows 
in order to prove the equality of our genius in every refpect, and 
to give free {cope to young minds, that the prefent fyflem of edu- 
cation fhould be altered, not contracted but enlarged. In purfuit of 
the attainments of learning and fcience no-innovations fhould be 
made. That genius of every kind fhould have free liberty of 
exerting its powers is what every one who withes well. to. his 
country muft certainly defire. Why then it. may be. afked, 
are the polite arts neglected, or rather banifhed from our uni- 
verfities? Is the ftudy of a knowledge, which creates admiration 
in every gentleman who poffeffes it, beneath the dignity of thofe 
great feminaries of learning? Is not every nobleman or perfon 
of fortune who has acquired a competent degree of tafte in the 
polite arts, efteemed and venerated in a particular degree, becaufe 
he has rendered himfelf mafter of fo delightful and ornamental a 

part 
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part of ufeful knowledge? It cannot be-doubted that if a foundation Nd 
was eftablithed“in each of the univerfities, for: the ftady of the ihe 
polite arts, ‘to be conductedvin the fame manner with 'thofe already Hi 
founded for the attainments of the greater branches of knowledge, 

we thould in a very fhort time perceive the prodigious advantages Hu 
which would arife from fuch an eftablifhment. Our young No- 
bility, by being feientifically taught the theory of the arts, of which 
they are in time to become the. patrons and. protectors, would be ie 
thereby enabled to judge for themfelves inftead of being obliged to 
truft to the judgment of others. It is not very common for perfons 
of exalted rank to become authors, or to publifh fyftems, nor 1s it } 
expected they fhould; their ftation in life and the important con- i 
cerns of their country, ufually demand the greateft part of their at- 
tention ; but’ the tafte and knowledge they have acquired by a fupe- 
rior education always enables them to judge of the works of others, 
who are either impelled by their genius, or urged by their circum- 
fiances, to inftruét or entertain mankind. In proportion as the H 
knowledge of the polite arts gains ground among perfons of rank, 1) 
in the fame proportion will the execution of them rife among the 
fubordinate part of the people. No one would dare to offer a work 
unworthy the attention of his patron, nor would aman of true tafte 
and fcientifick knowledge deign to beftow a thought upon what 
was beneath his notice. This therefore would truly excite emulation, 
and in the fame degree that tafte and judgment was found among 
the great, in the fame degree would excellence be produced among 
the artifts. If a gentleman who had:a liberal education and is natu- 
rally endowed with a good underftanding, is fuppofed to be a judge 
of a fine poem or other piece of writing, and to tafte the beauties 
or difcover the defects in fuch performances, why fhould he not, 
if his education had been properly directed, be equally qualified to 
judge with propriety of works of art? And yet for want of this 
very habit of confidering them in the early part of life it is not 
unufual for {uch perfons to be extremely deficient in this parti- 
cular, and though they can tafte and feel the beautiful defcrip- 
tions and painting ina great poet, yet fhew this very perfon 
an hiftorical’ picture of, Raphael or Pouffin, or a landfcape of 


Claude Lorrain, and he is loft, his good fenfe tells him there 
1S 
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is a fomething which he approves, but for want of a little {cience, 
he diftrufts his,own judgment, and in’ the perturbation of «his 
diftrefs, flies for relief and advice to a pitture dealer, who has not, 
nor ever can have a tithe of his underftanding. 

The great. advantages which muft neceflarily arife. from. this 
valuable addition to the prefent mode of education, cannot pers 
haps be better elucidated than in the inftance of fending. young pers 
fons of diftinction to travel. It has hitherto been cuftomary -to 
finifh their ftudies in this manner, and certainly the propriety of fo 
doing is. not to be called in queftion provided the, perfon whois 
thus fent to vifit foreign countries is naturally endowed with good 
fenfe, heightened and improved by’ a proper. education, Such, and 
fuch only, are the perfons who ought to be trufted abroad. There 
is no occafion to convince the eel by ocular demonftration that 
Great-Britain like other. nations, produces weak men as well sas 
nen of fenfe, foreigners will always be ready to give us credit for 
fuch commodities, though undoubtedly there are thofe amon 
them who had much rather fee a {mall cargo of the former landed 
in their ports, than a whole fleet of the latter; for in this inftance 
there is a fimilarity between us and the reft of the world, neither 
the one or the other are without a fhoal of tharks, who vate per= 
petually upon the watch, and voracioufly prey upon every fool who 
has the misfortune to fall j in their way. But the greateft unhappinefs 
is that men of fenfe who travel are liable (arvana to the fame 
inifadventures, merely for want of the propofed enlargement of their 
education. Thereis for inftance, at Rome, (which is the Monmouth 
Street of the San a fet of fellows whofe profeffion is. what we in 
England call picture dealing. This bufinefs moft people know much 
refembles that of dealing in old cloaths, their commodities are 
always fecond hand and tarnifhed, but by fine drawing and other 
helps,’ every defect is concealed as much as polfible, in order te 
deceive the ignordnt and unwary, and fet off the goods to the 
beft advantage. One of thefe eae having faftened upon a 
young travel lies (poffibly a man of fine fenfe, but who makes, the. 


aaa tour before he has feen his own cou nity) is not to be thaken 
of, he offcioutly becomes his fhadow, and teaghes hin, to admire. 
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“alike things ‘which are defpicable as well as thofe which are worthy He 
of admiration. Indeed in this inftance it may be faid, he fhews fome Hi 
degree of honefty, for his ignorance’ 1s commionly fo great that he ik 
really knows no diftinétion between the good and bad himéelf, He 
However, as this is the only guide our traveller has, he is, for want i. 
of fcientifick knowledge to enable him to judge for himfelf, obliged 
to fee with the other’s eyes ; and after having been for two or three i] 
years extremely attentive to the monotony of the connoifleur who 
has partoted to him a jargon of unmeaning ftuff, he at length arrive: 
in his own country with a depraved tafte and a thick cloud o 
Italian prejudice diffufed over his underftanding, which naturally ie 
produces a hearty contempt for the productions of his own country; 1 
he accordingly, with all the advantages of good fenfe, what is 
efteemed a good education, and the additional acquifition of having 
feen foreign climates, fets up for a connoiffeur and a colleGtor, and 4 
credit is given him for all thefe requifites, his tafte is allowed and 
confirmed by every body, but no one is fo forward to flatter him in 
this particular as the Engl.fh Proteus of a picture dealer, who is I 
by turns, as beft fuits his intereft, a Fleming, a Frenchman or an 

Italian, he is loud in his encomiums on the tafte of this prodigy of 

virtu: In plain Englith, he flatters his vanity that he may the more | 
eafily pick his pocket, by impofing upon him the refufe of a foreign i 
collection, or a fmoked copy manufactured in his own garret at 
fiarving wages, for the work of fome great matter. 

The arts in England have hitherto been deprefled by pidure 
dealers, who in the moft unfair manner never fail to oppofe to 
rifing merit the works of fome dead mafter. An inftance of this 
kind happened about fifteen years ago when a very great perfonage, 
who died foon after, being fhewn a fine landfcape, the work of | 
an artift now living, was extremely pleafed with the performance , 
and exprefied {ome defire of purchafing it, but unfortunately hap- 
pening to afk one of thefe dealers his opinion of the picture, he 
had the wifdom and goodnefs to fay, ‘“‘ That it was very well, but 
«it was not like Gafpar.” This had the defired effet, the ardor 
of becoming the pofleffor of it, which was excited by the merit and ex- 
cellence of the piece, was cooled becaufe it was not like Gafpar, the pic- 
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ture though an excellent imitation of nature which, Gafpar hardly ever 
confidered, was accordingly condemned to the hammer and difpofed of 
by auction at a much lefs price than it ought to have been. Thus 
when a young genius makes his appearance and feems to threaten 
the foundation of the venerable pile of antiquity, one of the perfons 
whofe bufinefs it is to keep it in repair, rolls a great fragment of 
a ruined column, commonly called a dead mafter over him, and 
inftantly crufhes the poor wretch to pieces. This whole icene of 
impofition, fo eafily and fo frequently put in practice, would certainly 
be prevented was the fludy of the polite arts made a part of 
the exercifes of an univerfity education; a man of fenfe trained up 
in this manner could never become the dupe either of an Englith or 
foreign bubble-monger, and we fhould not only eftablith our credit 
as people of tafte abroad, but alfo fave a prodigious {um of money 
from being f{quandered away in the purchale of many things 
which every Italian of true tafte is heartily glad to fee removed 
out of his native country, left they fhould one day be difcovered 
to be a difgrace to it. 

But there remains yet another motive which will perhaps be 
allowed to have its weight in favour of fcientific, and even practical 
knowledge in the arts of defign, It has happened, and may and 
undoubtedly will again happen, that fome perfon of rank or for- 
tune may determine to travel not only merely to fee foreign climes, 
but to defcribe whatever he finds worthy his notice whether ancient 
or modern, and if in fo doing he fhould befides the neceffary requi- 
fites, which form a good writer, be alfo poffefled of tafte and the 
power of delineating fuch objects as ftrike his fancy with pleafare, 
er which ftimulate the defire of introducing fome ufeful invention 
(to which we are yet firangers.) What a treafure will the works 
of fuch a man, thus accomplifhed, become to the learned world, 
what an honour to himfelf and to his country! 

The arts being in themfelves fcientific, itis imagined they might 
eafily and with great propriety be introduced into our univerfities, 
and connected with the more {cientific ftudies, for painting is in 
fact an univerfal language. It has with great injuftice however 
been urged that the ftudy of defign is neceffary only to a few par- 
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ticular profeflions, and that it is beneath the attention of a gentle- Hi 
man; but froma what has been already faid on that fubject a the 
concurrent fentiments of fome of the ableft men this kingdom hy 
has produced, it is prefumed that this is a vulgar error, apd that ie 
fuch a fuppofition muft have arifen from ‘the low eflimation He 
in which the arts have hitherto been held among us; certain it a 
is, if a foundation in each of the Univerfities could be once ob- 
tained, in which the theory and practice of defign, civil, military 
and naval architecture, geography, furveying, ie, and the me- 
chanick. arts, fhould be taught and properly explained by real ih 
models, there would be no neceflity for fending young gentlemen of if 
fortune to foreign univerfities in order to attain thefe neceflary 
qualifications to compleat their ftudies. 

The encouragement which has been given to learning in thefe 
kingdoms is prodigious, the revenues of the two univerfities are im- a 
menfe, and the number of ftudents who have received their ‘educa- | 
tion in thefe two great feminaries innumerable, and yet perhaps a | 
catalogue of perfons of real eminence who have made any kind of (Wg 
figure in the world, will be found to be very inconfiderable in pro- i: 
portion to the number of thofe who have made none at all. Cer- 
tainly the education of youth ought to be one of the firft cares of | 
the ftate, as the very genius of government depends upon it, and | 
often the rife and fall of kingdoms. If it is confidered in this light 
it demands the utmoft attention and regard; all poffible means 
fhould be ufed to enlarge and extend it for the benefit of mankind, 
and perhaps a more proper ftep towards attaining this defirable end } 
could not be taken, than by making the ftudies of the polite arts it 
a part of a liberal education. It is not a little to the credit of our | 
Univerfities, that fome of the Kings of England have received their | 
educations in them, and if a due attention was paid to the dignity of | 
thefe great feminaries, by making the ftudies more univerfal, it is not 
impoffible but they might again be honoured with the prefence of 
Royal Students, which Cui undoubtedly prove both honourable and 
beneficial, as {uch an acquifition muft of courfe draw a great nume 
ber of perfons from all parts of Europe, who would be ambitious 
of receiving theireducation in fuch company; nor would the 

advantages 
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advantages arifing from fuch condué be confined to the univers 
fities alone, as the, whole kingdom would be benefited by it. 

In Scotland there feems to have been an enthufiafm with regard 
to learning. "They have no lefs than four univerfities, all of them. 
confiderable, and confequently the great number of perfuns of the 
lower clafs,who receive education from them, tends to the impoverifh- 
ing of the country; there cannot furely bea greater miftake committed. 
than that of endeavouring to {pread univerfal knowledgein a king- 
dom where every effort of induftry is required to make it refpectable.. 
It cannot be fuppofed that a man who has been brought up to the 
ftudy of polite literature, will ever turn his thoughts towards the. 
improvement of manufactures, or lend his hand to the plough. 
It is owing to this learned phrenzy, and to this only, that the 
natives of Scotland are difperfed over. the face of the whole 
globe, their native country has furnifhed them with learning, and. 
confequently with a contempt for labour; their ideas are enlarged, 
and their hopes in confequence of that enlargement, are not to be 
gratified in the place of their birth, they are therefore conftrained’ 
to feek preferment in countries where learning is not fo common, 
or where indolence gives them an oppertunity of making advan- 
tage of their fuperior qualifications. But how grievoufly does this. 
at the fame time hurt the country! Would it not be infinitely more 
to their advantage to have fewer men of learning and more in- 
duftrious individuals? Would it not be much better if the cultivation. 
of the polite arts and of induftrious ingenuity was attended to, and: 
the people kept together? The introduction of the ftudy of the- 
polite arts among the more fevere ftudies of literature, muft by the 
very practice of the arts when acquired, prove the means of 
employing innumerable hands in profeffions where the other branches 
of learning would naturally fall in with them, and by their mutual 
affiftance concur to render thofe who adopted fuch a plan, 
a moft refpectable and flourifhing people. If this was to be. 
timely attended to, in a few years Scotland would wear quite ano-. 
ther appearance, and if the good fenfe of that people was rightly 
directed and encouraged, they would no longer be ftigmatized for 
their poverty, nor upbraided for deferting their country. 

If 
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If the kingdom of Scotland is over-run’ with learned men, and H 
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akhoft deftitute of laborious people, the principality of Wales’ isin He 
fome refpets ina much worte fituation. "The Welch are‘an induf- 
trious people, but they are more than proportionably ignorant, iv 
there is no fuch thing as an univerfity in the country, and if the | 
common people in Scotland have too much learning, the men of 
property in Wales have in general no learning at all; in fhort, igno- 
rance is the characteriftic of the Welch, as learning is that of 
the Scotch, and if thefe will not on that account ftoop to laborious 
or ingenious employments for the benefit of their country, thofe 
of the fuperior fort among the Welch have not abilities to direct Be 
the laborious induftrious part in fuch purfuits as would infallibly | 
contribute to their mutual advantage. 

As it will appear from the general intent of thefe reflexions, that 
an union of learning and the polite arts is fincerely to be withed | 
by every one who has the leaft affection for his country, fo it 
is to be deplored that no ftep has yet been taken to promote i 
{uch an union. The noble foundations already eftablifhed for | 
the cultivation of learning, it is apprehended, are fully fufficient 
for that purpofe, and therefore it is greatly to be lamented that 
the late Sir Jacob Gerard Downing, inftead of appropriating his 
vaft fortune to the purpofes of endowing a needlefs foundation, | 
had not turned his thoughts towards the real improvement of his | 
country, by eftablifhing one for the ftudy of the polite arts, an 
eftablifhment which would have immortalized his name, and 
have proved of the utmoft benefit and confequence to this king- 
dom, in this and future ages. 
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EXPLANATION or roe PLATES. 


Pirate the First contains Hypr-Parx, with the City 


and LiBeERTIES of WESTMINSTER. 


PON the fuppofition of building a royal palace, it is propofed: 

in this plate that Kenfington-Garden and Hyde - Park, 
fhould be laid together, and the prefent houfe and buildings en- 
tircly taken away. The ground within the circle defcribed in the 
plan, in the center of the park, to be raifed with an eafy afcent,,. 
to the height of twenty feet, upon which the palace thould be- 
erected, The railing of the ground would produce this advantage, 
the whole heighth of the building would. be feen at a great dif- 
tance, and this elevation would give it a moft elegant appearance 
and at the fame time command a beautiful and extenfive view of 
the city and. country from the lower apartments, the vaft area in, 
which this palace is propofed to be built would undoubtedly. 
render it healthy, and at the fame time preferve the beauty of the. 
materials, as from. its detached fituation.it would. not, be affected 
by the fmoke of the town, which is an utter enemy to ftone, always 
changing its colour and {poiling the exterior decorations, as is evidently 
feen in St. Paul’s and other ftene buildings. in this metropolis. 
For the fame reafon that it is propofed.to. elevate the ground on 
which the palace fhould be erected, it is objected againft having. 
high brick walls round the Park to intercept the view, for 
which either iron rails or a Ha-ha fhould be fubftituted; and if 
the buildings at Kenfington and. thofe on the oppofite fide next 
to Grofvenor-Square are regularly formed upon the lines deferibed, 
in the plan, a finer fituation for perfons of diftin@ion can hardly 
be conceived, nor would fuch buildings as might be ereéted in 
thofe 
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thofe places fail of producing a ftriking effect from the palace itfelf, it? 
(were their fronts compofed of ftone or ftucco): and the whole WI 
together would make the fineft fcene in the univerfe. The fides of 
the Park are formed by right lines, one from Hyde-Park-Corner, 
which might be continued and form a ftrait road to Brentford ; i 
on the oppofite fide the line falls dire@tly in with Oxford-Road 5. Hi 
by taking off part of the Park, at the fouth-eaft corner, it will ft} 
give an opportunity of making a direct line from the New- il 
Road on the one hand quite-down to the Thames, and: on the 
other, from the corner of the Park at Oxford-Road, to Hamp- Hs 
ftead-Church;, this line from the New-Road down to the Thames i 
is propofed as the great boundary, beyond which no build- H 
ings fhould be permitted to be ere€ted on any pretence what- 
ever. ‘The line within the propofed plan, formed with long dots, 
defcribes the plan of Hyde-Park and Kenfington-Garden, by which, 
it appears that in order to render the propofed plan as regular as 
poffible, the road to Kenfington has been taken in, and confequently 
all Knightfbridge, Kenfington-Gore and the greateft part of Ken- 
fington, which on account of the expence attending the purchafe 
of fo large a tract, may be accounted an infuperable objetion to 
its ever being put in execution, but it was laid down in that manner 
to fhew what ought to be done, rather than what is expected to. 
be done; for that part of the plan which falls within the park-wall 
would have a noble effet, and perhaps nearly anfwer the fame 
purpofes as if the whole was executed, as the center of the defign,, 
by being fet a little farther back, would allow for the original in- 
tention of preferving a free uninterrupted ride or road quite round) | 
the park, not to mention that the park might, with much lefs dif-. it 
ficulty, be extended backward in a line parallel to the wefterm | 
road. Ht 
2. If a range of fquares had been formed, each of the fame 

fize with Grofvenor-Square, with ftreets cotrefponding from the 
new road to Piccadilly one way, and others at right angles. with: 
them, inftead- of that heap of abfurdity and confufion, defcribed: 
by the dotted lines in that part of the plan, it would certainly: 
have been more profitable, as well.as more elegant and convenient. 

3, AS: 
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3. As the New Road is propofedto'be the great boundary for 
seftraining the ruinous practice of -building;’on the north fide of 
the town, fo/it isto be withed, that'no building might be eretted 
nearer than one hundred ‘and twenty feet from the outermoft line 
of it, and that ‘this fpace fhould be divided by ~ pofts and chains, 
allowing fifty-two feet for the Road, eight feet for a common foot- 
path, next the fields, and the remaining fixty feet next the houfes, 
to be made equal in heighth to the common path, and laid out with 
grafs-plots, with a convenient {pace to be gravelled fora’ foot-path 
next the front of the houfes*. This method might be obferved 
entirely round the whele city, to be compofed of regular fronts 
only, and the line might be finely broken and: varied by elevated 
objects at proper diftances; and would be profitable’ to the owners 
of duch buildings, as well as pleafant to the inhabitants of Lon« 
don, who might, in that cafe, boaft the moft beautiful environ 
in Europe. It is to be withed the New-Road had been made 
quite ftrait, which might have been very eafily done, as nothing 
could. pofiibly have been loft by it, at prefent the difpofition 
is extremely aukward. At Battle-Bridge, it deviates on account 
of the old road, but:in its direG&tion from. the Yorkthire-Stingo 
to Padington it is made wretchedly inconvenient ; it ought certainly 
to have been continued in a direct line crofling the Edgeware- 
Road to Weftborn-Green, as laid down in the plan. 

4. Nothing can be more abfurd or ridiculous than the difpo- 
fition of Queen Anne’s-Street, which runs parallel with Mortimer- 
Street, Cavendifh-Square, the undertakers of which mutt certainly 
have loft their fenfes when they contrived an avenue fo broken 
and disjointed, Lord Foley’s garden-wall entirely ftops the commu- 
nication between the two ends of it, and by that means rendets 
both parts melancholly, inelegant and inconvenient to the greateft 
degree. This was a notorious blunder, which no excufe can palliate, 
dor it 1s utterly impofible to fuppofe thefe frreets were built before 
the garden-wall was raifed, if that had been the cafe, no private 
gentleman, much lefs a nobleman, (notwithftanding the ground was 
his own property,) would have done fo ungenerous and ungenteel 


* This diftance from the road would 


greatly prevent the houfes from being an- 
noyed with duft. 
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a thing, as to build a garden-wall directly through the center of fo i: 
fine a {treet metely for the fake of extending a London garden, a i 
thing in itfelf rather unneceflary, as the hat sei hert chen an unin- 
terrupted view to Hampttead and Highgate, and undoubtedly had 
the ftreet been then built, the line a: it would have been kept, i 
and have given sien ing enough for an elegant terrace, but no fuch 
{treet exif ting at that time, his Lordfhip, was undoubtedly juftifiable i) 
in extending his garden. to. what iepath he pleated, upon: his 1d 
own property, on this confideration, that as he had no neighbours ‘ 
he could not: poffibly prejudice or annoy them; neither his Lord- He 
fhip nor any one elfe could ever imagine that any fet of mea. 
would take it in their heads to throw away their money in build- HH 
Ing two ftreets (for fo in fact they are) and call them one,, y 
which fhould each terminate again{t a brick-wall, and indeed -this. 
feems to be that Nobleman’s opinion, in a plan publifhed under. HI 
his own direction of a. defign for a new {quare, in which he very. f 
judicioufly diftinguifhes them by the names of Great Queen Anne’s-. 
Street, and Little Queen Anne’s-Street. Vhis whole plan is marked in. | 
its proper place by dotted lines, and at the firft view fhews that. i] 
Nobleman’s intention could never be to obftruct any ftreet or open-. 

ing whatever, as in order to keep the views of Hampftead and High-. | 
gate he has facrificed fo much valuable ground, and indeed has i 
given fuch a plan, as, were it not for that very confideration, mutt | 
appear to be a very injudicious, inelegant and. trifling performance. | 
This noble folicitude saeatiie for the prefervation of an uninterrupted 

view and freedom. of communication fo much to be admired, 

has alone been the true reafon why fo many very inconvenient. 

accute angles are feen in that difpofition, by which it appears that H 
the houfes (if it was poffible to build any upon thofe angles) mu& i 
be extremely inconvenient and ungraceful, and epeeety fhews Hy 
that his Lordthip, waving all defign of profit direcied his attention i 
only to the accommodation of the publick, with a- fpirit truly laudable 
ad commendable ; however, for the fake of variety and the confi- 

deration of the great value of the ground in that part of the 

town, another defign is with the greateft humility fubftituted in its 

place. 
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§. Near the Tabernacle in Tottenham-Court Road, a circulate 
area, by way of variety is propofed, of feven hundred feet in diame= 
ter, the curvature of which in a houfe of thirty feet in front, is no 
more than three inches and three quarters, whereas the Circus at 
Bath is only three hundred eighteen feet in diameter, which produces 
acurvature of eight inches and an half in a front of thirty feet. 
It is a little furprizing that among the great number of {quares 
in London, not one is to be found that is regularly built, on the 
contrary it is hardly poffible to conceive any thing more confufed 
and irregular than the generality of them are*, with a view there- 
fore to this great defect, the circular plan now offered was defigned, 
and although eight ftreets are given, yet, as fo many avenues 
produce a multiplicity of angles, it would be better to have no 
more than four openings. In the center of each quarter, a grand 
principal building fhould be erected, the front of which fhould be 
made to projeét moderately and be regularly defigned in harmony 
with the reft of the buildings. In the midft of the area a large bafon 
with a fountain or fome other object fhould be made, fuitable to the 
magnificence of the whole; this bafon might be furrounded with 
verdure encompafied with a gravel walk, the whole inclofed with 
iron rails, and no innovation whatever in the defign of the buildings 
fhould be fuffered to be «made, in order to preferve the grandeur 
of the whole. It cannot be denied that a work of this kind would 
have a noble effect, and become one of the principal ornaments of 
this city. Nor is this defign at all improbable, there is no doubt 
but more buildings will be erected, and if this idea was executed, it 
mutt neceflarily prove advantageous to the undertakers; the novelty 
of the defign, the elegance and fpacioufnefs of the area itfelf, and 
above all, its magnificent appearance, would combine to render it 
he moft defirable fituation for perfons of rank and diftin@ion, that 
can potlibly be imagined. 

6. On the other fide of Tottenham-Court Road an opening of 
an Octagon form is laid down, and if the fquare between that and 


* The clumfy brick piers in Grofvenor-Square, which are incumbrances, fhould 
be removed, and the whole new modelled in the manner hereafter mentioned in the 
defign of a circular area. 
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be ealily thrown into ftreets. 

7. Asit may be readily fuppofed that aH the ground between 
the town and the New-Road will be built upon, it may not be im- | 
proper to difpofe of that contiguous to the Foundling-Hofpital in i 
the manner defcribed in the plan. i 

8. Grays-Inn-Lane might be improved, by the method laid 
down in the plan. 

9. Great Ormond-Street is continued to Southampton-Row Ae 
one way, and to Grays-Inn-Lane the other. ih) 

10. Theobald’s~-Row is continued into King-Street, and the Wl 
King’s-Way widened. ‘The wall of ‘Grays-Inn-Gardens fhould be . 
taken down, and iron rails fubftituted. i 

11. Bedford-Row is opened into Holborn, and the line continued i 
to Lincoln’s-Inn Gardens, to be terminated with an iron gate. 

12. Red-Lion-Street is widened at the end next to Holborn, 

13. North-Street is continued into Great Ormond:Street. | 

14. New-Street-is-opened_into Red-—Lion-Square, Vea +-eFa_ | 

ag. One end of Southampton-Row and King-Street is widened, 
‘and likewife Queen-Street. 

16, St. George’s-Church Bloomfbury is detached and difencum- 
dered from the buildings ; ; and ftreets opened north and fouth., 

17. Hart-Street is continued into Soho-Square, and widened 
next Red-Lion- -Square, 

18. ‘Two. ipacious ftreets are opened into Broad St. Giles’s, and 
one of them-continued to Hanover-Street, Long-Acre, 

19. Suppoling t the ftreets near Bedford~Houfe, and the Britith- | 
Matfeum to de built as in the plan, the gardens to thofe houfes will : | 
rm_ipacious {quares, that would be pleafant to the neighbourhood ; 
there were iron rails inftead of a coop’d up brick-wall. 

20. Holborn is widened at the upper part next Drury-Lane. 

21. St. Giles’s-Church is difencumbered, and according to the 
plan may be feen from five different ftations. 

22. The buildings in Oxford-Road, at the end of David-Street, 
are taken away, and that end of the flreet widened and continued 
ina line through Mary-le-Bone to the New-Road, inftead of 

M following 
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‘the Britith-Mufeum fhould ‘be thought too near it, this laft might 
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following the aukward, twifting of the old way, as it does at pres 
fent, which is fhewn by the. dotted lines in the plan. 

23. Tenderdown-Street, Hanover-Square, is continued into Bond~ 
Street. 

24. Marlborough-Street is continued into Swallow- Street. 

25. Grofvenor-Street is continued to St. George’s-Church. 

26, St. George’st:Church, Hanover-Square,. is . difencumbered’ 
from buildings in order that it may be properly feen. 

2:7. Stretton-Street:is opened from: Piccadilly into Berkely-Square, 
and from thence the communication is continued. through David; 
Street to the New-Road, and the whole is interfected by a:great 
number of regular. ftreets. 

28. Evans’s-Row is continued into Berkley-Square. 

29. Vigo-Lane is continued into Curzon-Street. 

30. Old-Bond-Street- is widened: 

3.1. A great line.of communication is. formed from Clifford-Street 
through Silver-Street, Queen-Street, and from thence continued to 
St. Giles’s. 

32. Bruton-Street is widened at the end next to Bond-Street. 

33. The ground on which Burlington-Houfe ftands is laid out 
into elegant ftreets, which form the following communications, viz. 
from Burlington-Street to Pall-Mall, from Piccadilly through 
Saville-Row: into Conduit-Street, and from Piccadilly through Cork- 
Street to Conduit-Street-Chapel, (which chapel: is difencumbered) 
the demolition of Burlington-Houfe may be thought: an extraor- 
dinary propofition, but when it is confidered: what a prodigious inv 
provement will be made in thofe {trects about Burlington-Gardens, 
which are at prefent very inconveniently fituated, that the rents: of 
thofe very ftreets will be confiderably augmented, and that the: pub- 
lick will lofe nothing in point of elegance but the removal of the 
dead-wall in Piccadilly, every objection that may be made to this 
alteration itis imagined will entirely vanith. 

34. Swallow-Street is widened and terminated by St. James’s- 
Church, it is great pity: this church, which has been lately repaired, 
had not been ftucco’d. In faé&t no publick edifice ought to be. built 
with brick unlefs it is afterwards ftucco’d, for a mere brick-face in 
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fach buildings always makes a mean appearance, and for the fame 
reafon the fteeples of ftone-churches which are covered with lead a 
‘and intended’by their form to imitate ftone, ought to be kept painted 
“of ftone-celour; the dome of St. Peter’s-Church at Rome is com- ie 
pofed of the fame materials with the reft of the building, and he 





‘confequently has a much grander effect than that of St. Paul, which an 

4s covered with lead; for which reafon the dome of St. Paul’s-Church 1: 
: ’ ° i 

ought to be painted of a ftone-colour, which would bring the il 


turret and the body of the church into harmony, and produce an Hi) 
effe& in the whole that would greatly contribute to the grandeur He 
of its appearance in every point of view ; as the building with ftone Hi 
is fo very expenfive in this metropolis, it is to be lamented that en- 
couragement is not given to fome ingenious perfon to find out a i 
ftucco ot compofition refembling ftone, more durable than the com- ) 
mon fort, and in which exterior ornaments might be eafily wrought a 
at a very ealy expence. I 

35. A ftreet is opened from the top of the Hay-Market of tlre | 
fame width, and continued to Oxford-Road, oppofite to Winflow- tnd 
Street, which is alfo continued of the fame width to the ftreet now 
building at the back of the Middlefex-Hofpital, and a {treet fixty 
feet wide is carried on dire&tly oppofite to Winflow-Street, to the 
New-Road. 

36. Martborough-Street is continued to Hanover-Square. 

37. King-street, Soho, is continued into the New-Street propofed 
to be oppofite the end of the Hay-Market. 

38. Broad-Street is continued into Dean-Street one way, and 
into King-Street on the other. : | 

39. Glafs-Houfe-Street and Brewer-Street are widened, and | 
continued into Dean-Street. | 

40. Mary-le-Bone-Street and Shug-Lane are widened, and laid 
down on parallel lines. 

a1, Caftle-Street is continued to Swallow-Street and Shug-Lane. 

42, Gerrard-Street is continued crofs Princes-Street, and comes at 
right angles into the New-Street propofed to face the Hay-Market. 

43. Lifle-Street 1s made fifty feet wide, and continued through 
Leicefter-Gardens to Great Newport-Street, this would render Little 

M 2 Newport- 
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LONDON AND 
Newport-Street ufelefs, which might therefore be built upon ;. and 
the bad fituation of this ftreet at prefent renders the property of 
very little value; Lifle-Street is alfo continued through Princes- 
Street until it falls into. the New-Street propofed oppofite the Hay- 
Market, at right angles. Dean-Street is continued into Lifle-Street, 
and Greek-Street through Hayes’s-Court., Rider’s-Court is opened, 
and continued into the New-Street propofed from Leicefter-Fields, 
to Long-Acre, &e. 

44. An opening of fixty. feet wide is. made through: Leicefter~ 
Square from Piccadilly and continued into Long-Acre, the weft.end 
of Queen-Street, called the Devil’s-Gap, is here opened equal to the 
breadth of that ftreet, obliquely from Long-Acre, which, is. more 
convenient for carriages than it is at prefent.. 

45. From the opening at the north-eaft corner of Leicefter= 
fields before-mentioned, a ftreet of fifty feet in breadth, making. 
an acute angle with Long-Acre, is carried through St; Martin’s- 
Court, crofling St. Martin’s-Lane into New-Street, which. is kept 
of the fame breadth to the end of King-Street. It may not be 
improper to obferve, thata carriage from. Coventry-Street before it 
comes into Long-Acre, makes fix right angles, and from the fame 
place into Covent-Garden, no lefs than eight, which, exclufive of 
the length of the way, is on account of the hazard and difhiculey 
in making fhort turnings very dangerous in the night *, 

46. Hedge-Lane, Whitcombe-Street, Prince’s-Street, Old-Soho. 
and Wardour-Street, are made fixty feet wide, and form one 
noble ftreet from Cock{pur-Street to Oxford-Street, directly facing 
a new-ftreet now building of the fame dimenfions leading to the 
Middlefex-Hofpital. 

47. An opening is made from the upper end of Great Suffolk. 
Street, which is nearly on a line with Rupert-Street, which is con- 
tinued by removing fome few houfes at the upper end, and open- 
ing Walker’s-Court into Berwick-Street. 

48. The narrow end of Compton-Street is widened, and the angle 
taken off, to eafe the dangerous turning into Knave’s-Aere. 


* A lefs expenfive fcheme might be put in. practice on, this fpot, but not fo cona. 
venient for the publick as the above. 


49. The 
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49. The upper end of Jermain-Street is opened into the Hay- 
Market, and Market-Street is carried crofs Piccadilly into Caftle-Street, 
continued to Mary-le-Bone-Street, and Norris-Street is widened. 

so. The Royal Stables at the Meufe being inconveniently fitu- 
ated, it is {uppofed a more fuitable {pot might be found for that 
purpofe, and a {quare of elegant houfes is laid down in the plan in. 
its place, which might, with great propriety, be called King’s-Square, 
and a ftatue of his Majefty be erected in the center 5 a {treet of feventy 
feet in width is opened oppofite to St. Martin’s-Church (which is the 
width of the Portico) giving a noble view of the front, and on the 
weft fide of the Square another ftreet of the farne dimenftons which 
runs into Whitcomb-Street, and is continued a little obliquely into the 
Hay-Market, and direCly oppofite by removing the Bell-Inn, a fine 
treet is carried into St. James’s-Square, the end of King-Street is 
opened, and an uninterrupted communication is made from St. Mar- 
tin’s-Church to St. James’s-Street. Four ftreets are opened from the 
angles of this {quare, one of thofe on the north fide communicates 
with Leicefter-Fields, and by removing the Stable- Yard belonging: 
to Leicefter-Houfe is continued and: comes in a line with Frith- 
Street, which would leave fufficient width for two houfes between 
that and Nafau-Street and prevent both a nuifance and the melan- 
choly appearance of a dead wall; the other falls into Hemings’s- 
Row, which is widened, the two ftreets. on the fouth fide fall 
one into Cockfpur-Street, oppofite to Spring-Garden, making an. 
entire communication from thence to Soho-Square, and the other 
points to Charing-Crofs oppofite to White-Hall; it is apprehended 
this fquare, if executed with the furrounding improvements, 
would be of very great advantage to the publick as well as bene- 
ficial to private property. 

51. The Hay-Market is continued to St. James’s-Park, where 
@ triumphal arch may be erected as a termination to the view, and 
make a noble entrance. 

52. The end of Pall-Mall next the Hay-Market is widened, and 
from the propofed opening from the Hay-Market into the Park; 
all that fide of Pall-Mall next the Park is thrown. into one regular 
erand range of buildings, with a central principal elevation, which: 
fhould be made to anfwer the center of St. James’s-Square, and all 
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AND 
the houfes between Pall-Mall and the prefent entrances from thence 
into the fquare are taken away, the center building would make 2 
magnificent palace for fome of the Royal’ Pamily, and the reft of 
the buildings would be fuitable to perfons of the firft diftinétion, 
and the whole together produce a fcene hardly to be parallelled. 
53. Whenever it thall be determined to erect a Royal. Palace, 
if the preference of fituation fhould be given to St. James’s inftead 
of Hyde-Park, it is prefumed the defign laid down in the plan would 
be at leaft as advantageous an one as can be contrived in that 
place, though far inferior'to that defigned for Hyde-Park, in this 
cafe particular attention muft be given in order to obtain fpace, and 
for that purpofe all the buildings in the line on both fides St. James’s- 
Street to Old Bond-Street are taken down. This removal would give 
opportunity for raifing the ground twenty feet, at St. James’s next 
the Park, which would form a noble and fpacious terrace, from 
which his Majefty might occafionally review his troops in the Green- 
Park, or at particular times be feen by his fubje€ts without incon- 
venience, the terrace raifed in this manner would bring the ground 
on which the palace {tands nearly on a level with Piccadilly. Upon 
this {pot the plan of a magnificent palace is given, fronting Eaft 
and Weft, compofed of three quadrangles, the entrance to each of 
which are oppofed to three great ftreets, the center to King-Street, 
and the two others to Pall-Mall,; and a new ftreet of the fame width 
as Pall-Mall that runs into York-Street, by this difpofition every 
poflible and defirable advantage would arife. If this fituation 
could be obtained, the Eaft front might be viewed from three very 
confiderable avenues, and there can be nothing finer than the South 
and Weft fronts, which are furrounded with verdure ; this laft and 
principal front-has a fine view into the country, to preferve which no 
buildings {hould be fuftered to be ere@ed or to continue oppofite 
to it, and inflead of the prefent wall in the Green-Park, iron rails 
or a Ha-ha, fhould be fubftituted as propofed in Hyde-Park. A 
line is drawn from St. James’s-Street to Hyde-Park-Corner, with- 
out break or projection, which would have a fine eftect, and the 
fituation of the buildings on the other fide of Piccadilly would be 
rendered extremely pleafant, and improve the view, efpecially if they 
were to be all regularly defigned and built with ftone or ftucco'd ; 
the | 
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the Green-Park. might be made a hanging level, and planted in-a: 
proper manner ; in-the great boundary line a fmall part of the Green- 
Park is taken off in one place and added in another, as may be feen 
by the ftrong dotted line which marks the boundary of the Park “ft. 
If the foregoing defign was to take place, Hyde-Park-Corner would 
necefiarily. require fome improvements to give it a correfponding 
character with the whole, and therefore it would be proper to erect 
a grand triumpbal-arch between the two Parks which would be 
a fine object from the palace, aad mark with the greateft propriety, 
‘the principal entrance into this. great and opulent city. Indeed fome- 
thing of this. kind fhould be erected at. every principal entrance to 
the city of London, | 

54. Lhe Royal palace being fituated as above, it may be. pre- 
famed that the Queen’s-Palace would be rendered ufelefs, and 
accordingly in the plan.it is taken down, as are all the adjacent 
buildings that incumber the Park, which is propofed to be railed 
entirely round, the Wildernefs «is taken away, and. the whole is 
propofed to be railed; divided and planted in the manner defcribed 
in the plate. ‘The raiting of the ground will be of infinite fervice to 
the Park, as it will prevent damps, the clearing away the Wilder- 
“nefs will give it chearfulnefs and add greatly to its appearance ;. and 
if an Equeftrian flatue or group of figures was erected in the center 
of the, Parade it would have-a fine effect, a {pacious ftreet is carried 
round the Park which would be of infinite fervice to the publick, 
and the Park would be thereby rendered a. more confiderable object 
than it is.at-prefent. "Fhis delightful, fpot being fo extremely ufeful 
and pleafant, every part of it fhould be kept facred, for. which. reafon, 
it is rather enlarged in the plan, nor. fhould encroachments ever be 
fuffered: to be made upon it on any account; if the propofal for 
-the alteration of Pall-Mall was to take place, the rails fhould be 
continued: in a ftrait line to Spring-Garden, which would confe-. 
quently take a dip off from the garden belonging to Carlton-Houfe, 
which might.be well fpared, as itis at prefent of no real ufe. Itis greatly 


4. In this pofition of a palace it would not in the leaft interrupt St. James’s-Park, 
and the Green-Park would give fufficient garden-room (without being overlook’d) 
which St. James’s very much wants, 
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to’ be lamented that the Royal indulgence is fo much abufed as ft is, 

of with refpecét to the Park, it feems at prefent to be in a fair way of 

Ta becoming entirely deprived of its verdure by the unaccountable li- 
Hh berties which the common people take of trampling upon every 

| part which their caprice and infolence fuggefts. This, together with 
| | the ufual practice of training recruits in feveral parts of it, will if not 
| 








































ql timely ftopped prove the utter ruin of the moft delightful fpot about 
| the metropolis. To this may be added, the fhameful neglect of the 
Park in general, of which not the leaft care feems to be taken 
in any one part of the publick walks, but every thing is going to 
ruin as faft as poffible. ‘The abufe of the Park is not a little aggra- 
vated by the great number of private doors which are fuffered, and 
are at once a reproach and a difgrace to it. When the Old Mall 
was altered and gave place to the prefent form, all diftinction 
ih between the publick walks was deftroyed, for this reafon the people of 
Hi Quality, who had hitherto uninterruptedly poflefied that place while 
it was kept in order, deferted the Park in difguft, and the mid- 
Ba dling people, who could not hope to have refpect enough fhewn 
them by the inferior fort, were compelled to retreat to the Green- 
Hi Park, which by this practice is alfo in imminent danger of being 
i deprived of every fingle blade of grafs, becaufe no limitation is fet 
to the inclinations of thofe who ufually walk there. The Mall in 
a fummer’s evening was formerly one of the higheft entertainments 
that can well be conceived, it was here that the people at a refpec- 
table diftance could behold to advantage fome of the greateft 
perfonages and moft beautiful objets in the kingdom, and the order 
it and decorum in which it was kept at that time, was fufficient to 
il | deter the meaner part of the people from intruding into a place 
| which feemed by no means fuited to perfons of their appearance. 

For this reafon it is to be wifhed that the old form was reinftated, 
iit with the addition of a ftone kirb in preference to the wooden one 
i formerly ufed, and that it might be once more laid with cockle-fhells 
| inftead of the miferable coarfe gravel with which it is fo defpicably 
covered at this time. If this was done, the Park might probably 
recover its confequence, and again become the theatre where beauty 
and nobility might be rendered confpicuous and familiarized to the 


; publick, 
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publick, who at this time are in general acquainted only with mere 1 ie 
names and titles. ! W 

55- A fpacious opening is made at Spring-Gardens. from. the y 
Park, and continued to Charing-Crofs, oppofite to the Strand. A 

56. A ftrait line from Northumberland-Houfe is drawn to White- Hi 
Hall, and two confiderable ftreets are formed which run down to the i 
‘Thames, one of them diredlly fronts the Admiralty, which, fuppofing a 
it to have been a good building, would have had a fine effect a 
from the River. There is no doubt but the execution of thefe ftreets ! 
would be both ufeful and elegant, as well as profitable, the fituation a t 
is a very defirable one, but Scotland-Yard as it pow {tands is no- H 
thing more than a {cene of defolation and deformity. 

57- A center-piece and a fimilar building to the Banqueting- 
Houfe is added, the entrance to which falls directly oppofite to the 
Horfe-Guards, the inner court forms a fquare of three fides next 
the Thames, two of which are compofed of colonades, and the 
fourth fide is open to the Thames. The center and additional build- 
ing might with the greateft propriety be appropriated for the ufe i 
of feveral offices appertaining to the government; the whole | 
would have a very noble effect, and be a means of introducin 
a publick ornament truly elegant and ufeful. 

58. Privy-Garden is formed into a {quare, and on the north 
and fouth fides openings are made to the Thames, which laft is 
continued to the Park. The prefent form of this advantageous {pot is 
by no means equal to its fituation, and exhibits at beft but an indj- 
gefted heap of whims and abfurdity. 

59. The fhadowed part between the ends of Parliament. 
Street and King-Street next to White-Hall, is defigned as one 
of two places propofed to be converted into a town-hall, or inferior 
court of juftice for the city and immengée liberties of Weitmintter, 
a convenience which is extremely wanted and which will make 
a fine termination. The mean obf{cure {pot in King-Street, where 
the courts are at prefent held, is an infuperable objeétion to the 
attendance of many of the gentlemen who are in the commit. 
fion of the peace for the city of Weftminfter, by which means 
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every tranfaction of that court falls into the hands of certain dealers 
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ufually diftinguithed by the appellation of trading juftices, who will 
give their attendance in a place where others, who love decency and 
decorum, cannot prevail upon themfelves to be feen;, and the refult 
of this inconvenience is, that juftice is no doubt ufually admint- 
{tered as it may. Certainly a refpeCtable building, conveniently fituated 
for the adminiftration of publick juftice, ought to, be erected, and 
it is to be lamented fo great .and opulent a city as Weftminiter 
is not-under better regulation, and governed in the {ame manner as 
its fitter city, whofe laws and privileges are falutary-and_extenfive, 
and render it an obje@ of refpeét and dignity; why the. city, of 
Weftminter thould fo long have retained only. the name without 
the privileges of a city, when it, is nearly as large as that of 
London, and confequently requires. to be aswell governed, is a 
queftion that deferves’ to be anfwered, but mutt be left to thofe 
who are more immediately concerned in an affair of fo much 
moment. . 

60. King-Street in its prefent form is entirely deftroyed, and a 
new ftreet opened to the north door of the Abbey, one fide of 
which is in a line with the fquare propofed to front the Abbey; 
the propofed improvement of a fquare oppofite to the Cathedral 
will not only have a fine effect in point of view, but will alfo 
be the means of removing that intolerable nuifance of a green- 
market, which according to the unaccountable taftelef{nefs of 
modern undertakers, is almoft thruft under the very walls. of 
the church, when it was impoffible to turn round without obferv- 
ing a number of fituations much better adapted for that purpofe. 
It is hardly poffible to imagine that fo fine a building as the Abbey 
was originally intended to be crouded up with little paultry hovels. 
Dr. Wilcox, the late Bifhop of Rochefter, who was a gentleman 
of tafte and judgment, fwept away all thofe houfes which ftood 
clofe to the church, between the north door and weft end of it, 
and had he lived, in all probability, would have demolifhed the 
remainder, as they damage the building as well as hide it; it ts 
pity his original intention is not now put in execution, but above all 
things that difmal horrid goal the gate-houfe ought to be pulled 
down, and accordingly in the plan it is thrown open, and Tothill 
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Street widened, which gives a fine view of that part.of.the Abbey i 
hitherto blocked’ up, and upon the repairs of which fo. much money oe 
appears to have been thrown away, becaufe it never could. be, feen 
properly, and confequently a much lefs expence would have anfwered Hi 
the purpofe. a 

61. Charles-Street is continued crofs King-Street and Parliament- he 
Street to the Thames, | 

62. A new ftreet is made between King-Street and Duke-Street. He 

63. Duke-Street is continued into the Park at one end, and at iW 
the other into a new fquare, formed in St. Margaret’s Church- he 
yard, and from thence to Dean’s-Square, the Church is difencum- Hi 
bered, and Dean’s-Square 1s made larger than it is at prefent propofed Te 
to be; Smith-Street is made to open in the center oppofite to the | 
continuation of Duke-Street, and another Stréet at the weft end 
of this {quare runs from the Park to the Thames; the reafon for 
enlarging this fquare and making the laft mentioned ftreet is, that 
the communication will be greatly improved, and the ground to be | 
made ufe of on this occafion now lies in ruins. oa 

64.The part fhadowed on the plan oppofite to St. Margaret’s- Church i 
between the end of King-Street and New-Palace-Yard, is intended ii 
to point out another fituation for a Court-Houfe or Guild-Hall for | 
the city of Weftminfter, which perhaps is a better fituation than i 
that at N° 59. as it is much Jarger, and has the further advantage | 
of being infulated. 

65. The Houfe of Lords and Commons, Weftminfter-Hall, i 
and all the furrounding buildings are entirely taken away, and a Hi 
new grand defign, occupying in the whole, exactly the fame 
ground, is propofed; this pile of building ftands in one noble 
area, the ground to be raifed about twelve feet, on account of 
the rifing of the tides, and a large {treet is opened running 
fouth to the'Thames, and another at right-angles, crofling Dean’s- 
Square to the chapel in the Broadway. The general received opi- 
nion, that Weftminfter-Hall is a fine ancient Gothic building, will 
no doubt be objected in oppofition to this defign; it is true, that 
Weftminfter-Hall is a large ancient Gothic building, but that is all 
that ought to be faid of it, neither elegance or beauty is to be found 
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in it; and if the feveral courts of judicature were held in fo many 
feparate rooms in Palace-Yard, provided they were only roofed to 
keep out the rain, they would in winter, perhaps,’be equally warm 
and convenient; if the ideas of gloominefs and horror-are confidered 
as neceflary to grandeur and elegance, then indeed Weftminfter- 
Hall is grand and elegant. It is commonly urged that the roof 
is remarkably fine, and it is at the fame time faid to be the 
largeft.in England, perhaps in Europe, that is fupported only. by 
walls, but this is nothing more than a vulgat obfervation, when the 
prodigious high pitch of the roof, the thicknefs of the walls, and the 
advantage of the tru{s is confidered, this-wonder..ceafes ; and there 
are many barns in England which fupport larger roofs, in proportion 
to the firength of their. fides, than this boafted,,Gothick edifice, 
which. is fo much admired and applauded on this aceount, In the 
plan the terrace of the front next the River is fwelled-in order 
to give room, and at the fame time will have a fine effeG@ both 
from the Thames and the bridge, and preferve a character and 
decorum fuitable to a building in which the laws of this great 
Kingdom are formed and executed. 

66. The College-Garden might very eafily be Improved and 
made more chearful, by throwing it into a regular {quare, and 
taking down the dead wall and ere@ting a dwarf one with iron 
rails ; St. John’s Church is opened to the Thames, and indeed if 
the whole of that wretched part of Weftminfter was improved and 
difpofed in the manner pointed out inthe plan, it would be better 
for the publick, more advantageous to the proprietors, and convenient 
to the inhabitants in general. 

67. Having proceeded to the extremity of Weftinifter, it becomes 
neceflary to return back to that end of the Strand which is next to St. 
Martin’s-Lane and oppofite to Northumberland-Houfe, the projection 
made in that part is in the plan taken off, and Cock{pur-Street in 
fome places is made ftrait. 

68. The lower part of St. Martin’s-Lane is widened, efpecially 
that fronting the Church, in order to give room for coaches to turn, 
and the buildings which are about the church are detached, form- 


ing a regular paved {quare, from which carriages are excluded ; fome 


of 
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of the houfes arealfo thrown back in a line with the body. of the i 
church, by which: means the portico, will project; and. have a fine iH 
effect from) Notthumberland-Houfe ; at. prefent the expence, be- | i 
ftowed on the exterior part of that church an{wers very little pur- i 
pofe, there being no one point from whence it can poflibly be feen to 
advantage, which is greatly to be lamented, as this is undoubtedly i 
one of the moft magnificent in London*, To finith the improvement Hh 
in this quarter Little St. Martin’s-Lane is likewife widened, and He 
continued in aright line to St. Andrew’s-Street at the Seven-Dials, 

69. Caftle-Street, Leicefter-Fields, and Porter-Street are widened, 
and continued into Litchfield-Street, by which means the dangerous 
turning at the corner of Bear-Street is taken away. 

70. Hog-Lane is widened and continued in a right line to Ox- 
ford-Road, the corner of Tottenham-Court-Road is taken of 
for the convenience of carriages, and if the lines of Tottenham- 
Court-Road were continued as in the plan, it would give a‘ fine 
view of St. Giles’s-Church, the ftrong dotted lines continued from 
Oxford-Road to High-Holborn fhew what a prodigious improve- 
ment might be made by joining thofe two ftreets in that’ manner, 
inftead of the aukward curve made at Broad St. Giles’s, which an- ] 
{wers no end but that of obliging paffengers of all kinds to go | 
out of their way; and this would make one of the nobleft ftreets 
in Europe if well built. 

71. A ftreet is formed out of the ruins behind Monmouth-Street 
from the end of Compton-Street, into Broad St. Giles’s. 

72. Queen’s-Street at the Seven-Dials, and Short’s-Gardens are | 
widened and carried to a new ftreet propofed, at right angles from 
Hide-Street into Great-Queen’s-Street fronting the chapel, and 
another {treet is propofed to run from Litchfield-Street Soho, into 
Little Queen’s-Street ; all which improvements, if properly attended 
to, muft occafion a prodigious alteration in the value of property 
in thefe parts. It is faid that an eftate which formerly brought in 


* Can any thing be more indecent, abfurd and taftelefs, than the placing a paltry 
brick watch-houfe dire€tly in front of the New-Church in the Strand? Where is 
the ufe of beftowing expence on the outfide of buildings, if thefe nuifances’ are 
fuffered to be erected? ‘This, in particular, not only hides the ftru@ure, but fpoils 
the fireet, 
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four thoufand pounds per Annum, does not at this time produce four 
hundred. The fituation.of this part of the town is unexceptionable, 


but the difpofition is extremely bad, and is the true reafon that the 
buildings are either wholly deferted fr wretchedly inhabited. 

jhe James- Street in the Hay-Market, Blue-Crofs-Street, Orange- 
Street, Hemmings’s-Row, CH tise eden and Maiden-Lane, are 
widened, in order to render the way more commodious from the 
Hay-Market to Southampton-Street, arid from the bottom of Chan- 
dois-Street a convenient outlet is made into the Strand. Thefe im- 
provements will make a very convenient communication to the 
theatres and other parts. 

74. An opening is made from Southampton-Street, into Den- 
mark-Court, which communicates with Exeter-Street, and makes a 
convenient patlage from thence into Bridges-Street. 

75. A fpacious ftreet is carried down to Hungerford- Stairs from 
the fouth-eatt angle of St. Martin’s-Church, in which cafe the 
church will be feen from the Thames, me by this means the 
ground occupied by the market, which is of little or no ufe, will 
be much more profitably employed, as it is extremely well fituated, 
and houfes never fail of letting well in any of the ftreets leading 
to the river. 

76. Bedford-Street is continued at one end through Half-Moon- 
Street and Durham-Yard to the Thames, and at the other end 
into Long-Acre, from whence it opens in two direétions, one to 
the Seven-Dials, the other to Tower-Street, ce. 

77. Durham-Yard is divided into ftreets leading to the Thames, 
which will anfwer the ends of the proprietors better than # it was 
ed into a fquare, as lefs room will be loft. York Sei might 
‘o greatly improved, as will appear by infpecting the plan and 
Sug the prefent defign with the old one. But fupp poling the 
market which is at prefent kept in Goes Garden wa Se be re- 
ould be carried no where with more propriety than ta 
urham-Yard, the fituation of which | is moft conveniently adapted 
he purpofe of fuch a market; this alteration Looe prove a 
oe, that mons place would be made both ufeful 
nd profitable, Covent-Garden would be rendered one of the moft 
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elegant fquares in Europe, and on account of this i improvement, and | 
its aie fituation, would, by the increafe LG the value of ‘ 
property, amply recompence the lofs occafioned by the removal of 
the market. If this very defirable alteration was to be made it would 
become neceffary to rebuild the Piazzas, which are in a ruinous 
condition, this fhould Py all means be done with a ftri& adherence i) 
to the prefent plan, than which nothing can be more noble and | ei 
convenient, pint if at the fame time ue houfes on ‘the fouth fide 
were taken down and, rebuilt with Piazzas, and the buildings on 
each fide of the church built in character with the reft, ua the 
roof of that elegant ftructure covered with flates inftead of thofe 
wretched mean looking tiles, the whole together would form one 
of the nobleft and picturefque {cenes in the Univerfe. 

75. A ftreet about van feet wide is carried from Henrietta- tt 
Street, oppofite the pafiage into the Church-Yard, to the Thames, | 
and another from King-Street into Long-Acre, oppofite Mercer- 

Street, which will be of much greater advantage than the mean in- 
convenient courts which are at prefent built on that {pot. | 

79. The upper end of James-Street, Covent-Garden, is widened, i. 
and made equal to the lower, and Crofs-Lane and King-Street 
are continued of the fame width to Broad St. Giles’s. 

8o. Southampton-Street is widened at the end next the Strand, 
and continued to the Thames. 

81. Henrietta-Street is continued in a ftrait line through May’s- 
Buildings and Bedford-Bury, into St. Martin’s-Lane. 

82. A ftreet is formed from the fouth-eaft corner of Leicefter- 
Fields and continued acrofs Caftle-Street and St. Martin’s-Lane 
to Bedfordbury, which is widened, and making an angle through 
anal bc) ah comes oppofite to Bueeingh sme Street in the Strand, 

83. A new-bridge is defigned from the Savoy acrofs the 
river Thames, which is nearly the center between thofe of Black- 
Fryers and Weftminfter, a bridge in this place would be extremely 
ufeful for the more eafy communication of the two fides of the 
river; accordingly, upon this fuppofition, three direct lines have been 
formed on the Surry fide from this bridge, v7z. one to Black-Fryers- 
Bridge, another to Newington-Church, and a third to Weftminfter- 

| Bridge, 
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Bridge. Quays are alfo formed from bridge to'bridge on both fides 
the Thames, and by this means the communication of the banks of 
the river is kept open, fo that carriages and foot-paflengers may 
proceed on their bufinefs fafely without interruption; the breadth 
from the breaft of the quay to the houfes is not lefs than one hun- 
dred feet; but if one hundred and twenty feet was allowed it 
would be better, and this fpace fhould be divided by pofts and 
chains, fixty feet fhould be allowed for carriages and foot-paffen- 
gers, and the other fixty-for landing of goods, &c. The houfes 
fhould be elegantly built, with large court-yards and ware-houtes 
behind them, they thould alfo be kept in a line, and not fuffered 
to project one before the other, for this reafon there are no docks 
in the plan, but the breaft of the quay runs as regularly as the 
current of the river will permit. The quays, wharfs and ftreets, 
ought to be under the infpection of proper perfons, who fhould 
keep them in repair, and take every poffible method to prevent 
rubbifh and filth from being thrown into the river, the thores of 
which ought, if practicable, to be covered with water. By this 
means the banks of the river will be rendered of fervice to the 
‘publick, great part of which is now ufelefs and in ruins; certainly 
no part of London 1s better adapted by nature for bufinefs, nor is 
any part of the town more neglected, efpecially on the Surry fide; 
or, confidering the advantage that might be made of it, in a more 
wretched condition. 

84. A femi-circular opening is made at the entrance of the bridge 
above-mentioned, from which three ftreets are made, the firft in a 
direct line to the Strand, oppofite Exeter-Exchange, which is re- 
moved, and a {treet opened from thence to Charles-Street, this and 
Bow-Street are widened, and at the top branch into two ftreets, 
one of which comes into Long-Acre, oppofite Hanover-Street, 
which is widened from thence to Broad St. Giles’s, and the other 
into Drury-Lane to the end of Great Queen-Street, One of the 
obligue ftreets opened from the bridge runs to Catherine-Street, 
and the other to Southampton-Street. It has been propofed to 
iorm the Savoy, which lies in ruins, into {quares; but if this {cheme 
of a new bridge was put into execution, the proprietors would not 
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find their account in fo doing, as the laying it into ftreets would be Wi 
more advantageous inceed, if no bridge is built from the Savoy, i 
then a {quar e of Pat ares of three fides, sik fourth to be open next H 
the water, would be extremely proper, and produce a fine effe@, q 
In this cafe, as the fitiation of the Savoy 1 is low, which would Wy 
incon nvenient t, and rather damp for dwelling-houfes, a bafe- Wi 
ht be ereéted, which fhould be vaulted, and migh 
be formed into very e Stehhive ware-houfes, which being Boy to 
Paice fiderably before the dwelling-houfes, would forma fine ter- r 


race round the fquare, piace which the buildings for dwelling fhould 
be erected; thefe ware-houfes might be accor nmodated with a plazza, 
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which would be extremely convenient for the feveral purpofes of i 
thofe who rented them, as their fervants micht work fecurely tiider i 
them in ali weathers ; ne might be « leo oe as well as ufefully, | 
adorned with flights of fteps, and a baluftrade round the whole, 
and a grand entrance for carriages, made fro Strand through 


a Fidel arch in the center of the fquare, and alfo a convenient and 
elegant landing place (or places) from the river; the fituation 
being nearly in the center of the two cities, and com manding 
one of the nobleft views upon the river, would be extremely | 
convenient for bufinefs, which might be here carried on without Ht 
interruption to the dwelling- Hote and would not only be very 
ufeful, but perhaps the only thing of its kind in Europe. Several 
other places between the Strand and the Thames, might be ad- 
vantageoufly laid out in the fame manner, and as variety would 
add greatly to the beauty of the appearance of fuch objects from 
the river, the plans might be alternately changed into fegments of 


circles. 
5. Uhe Strand ts widened from Southampton-Street to Exeter- 


Exchange, the meafure at the corner of Burleigh-Street being only 
thirty feet fix inches. 

86. A new ftreet is formed from Catherine-Street to Drury-Lane, 
oppolite Exeter-Street. 

87. A ftreet of the fame width with York-Street is made from 
Bridges-Street into Drury-Lane, and continued through White-Horfe 
Yard to Vere-Street. Little Bridges-Street is carried on in a {trait 
line, and Drury-Lane Theatre is detached in fuch a manner as to 

O render 
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render the paflages commodious, and prevent confufion in going im 
or coming out. 

88. Ruffel-Strect. is continued into Drury-Lane of an equal 
breadth, Princes-Street and Duke-Street are continued alfo of the 
fame width to Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and Great Wild-Street, Stan- 
hope-Street, and Vere-Street, are likewife widened. 

89. The narrow parts of Drury-Lane are widened, efpecially 
that next the New-Church, which at prefent meafures only fifteen 
feet, this and the feveral improvements before propofed, will be- 
come ufeful to the publick, as they all tend towards rendering the 
avenues to both the Theatres fafe and commodious. 

go. Aline is formed from Arundel-Street to Temple-Bar, which 
falls back from the {mall arch of that gate eight feet, if this defign 
was put in execution, the ftreet would be fufficiently widened for 
Carriages and foot-paffengers, and be thereby rendered extremely 
commodious; an improvement which every one is fenfible ts much 
wanted. As this is the great thorough-fare between the two cities, 
the houfes, which at prefent lie behind thofe in the Strand, will be 
hereby rendered of more value, and the fhops in that pact of the 
Strand become of much more confequence than they are at pre- 
fent; the extreme narrownefs and inconvenience of the way being 
an infuperable hindrance to buGnefs in that part. This fituation, if 
regulated in the manner propofed, would become perhaps of as 
much confequence as any in London, and therefore no apology 
need be made for propofing fuch an alteration, but can never be-~ 
come fo, unlefs a fpirit of improvement among the owners of the 
eround in that neighbourhood fhould prevail. 

gt. Holywell-Street is widened in fuch a manner as to give 
convenient room for carriages and foot-paflengers to pafs and‘ re- 
pafs, and that and the narrow {treet by the fide of the New- 
Church are laid on a line, and meafure forty feet in breadth; the 

{pace at the eaft-end is alfo enlarged, fo as to admit of carriages 

going quite round the church. 
g2. Wych-Street is widened and made to come in a ftrait line 
to Temple-Bar, in the fame manner as that on the other fide of 
the way, that is eight feet back from the {mall archway, the houfes 
are 
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are taken away that incumber St. Clement’s-Church, which is de~ 
{cribed by dotted lines, and if the whole of the houfes are not taken 
away from the church to. the Bar, there ought to be fo many re- 
moved at the eaft-end as will give room to the church, and itis of 
very great confequence to the publick, to keep this vaft thorough- 
fare free from incumbrances. | 

93. Haughton-Street is continued into Drury-Lane. 

94. Carey-Street is continued into Vere-Street, and widened at 
that end next to Chancery-Lane. 

95. Portugal-Strect is continued in a ftrait line, till it meets that 
{treet which comes from the angle of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, which 
is widened and carried down into York-Street, Covent-Garden. 
This will .be a very ufeful communication from that part of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, and it would have been better for the fquare if 
the opening had been made from Duke-Street into the angle, in- 
ftead of making it at the arch. 

96. Searle-Street is widened and continued quite down to the 
Thames, and the oppofite angle is opened into Holborn. This will 
make one of the moft convenient communications in the whole 
town, nor is there any thing of confequence to prevent its being 
put in execution, the fituation being a very fine one; the under- 
takers would find themfelves extremely well rewarded, as the rents 
would be vaftly improved by making this avenue to Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, which has not one good or proper entrance into it: Indeed 
moft of the fquares are very deficient in this refpect, it would be 
no inconfiderable advantage to Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, if, inftead of 
the terrace-wall, there was only a dwarf one with iron-rails, in 
which cafe the gardens would make an elegant boundary on that 
fide of the fquare, which would then be the moft pleafant, as 
well as the moft fpacious fquare in Europe. 

g7. Chancery-lane, at the end next Holborn, is widened, and 
Fullwood’s-Rent oppofite to it is alfo widened, and if a dwarf-wall, 
~with iron-rails, was made, inftead of the garden-wall in Chancery- 
Lane, it would have a very good effect, indeed, both this and 
Gray’s-Inn-Gardens might be then viewed from the fame ftation. _ 

O 2 98. If 
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98. If the utility of another bridge at the Savoy is allowed, and 
fhould ever be put in execution, it is apprehended, that the com- 
munications propofed in the plan, at the feveral bridges, would be 
found to be very convenient, and at Weftminfter in particular, 
where a more aukward difpofition can hardly be imagined, as evi- 
dently appears by the dotted lines which reprefent the communi-~ 
cations as they ftand at this time ; why they were originally formed 
in this manner is hard to fay, but certainly had they been difpofed 
in the manner now offered, they would have been more elegant as 
well as more convenient. It appears from the plan, that a direét 
| line is made from the Bridge to Newington-Church, another to 
HH i St. George’s-Church, and a third to London-Bridge, all which 
| | might have been originally made by the Commiffioners of Weilt- 
Wh minfter-Bridge, and fince the building Black-Fryers Bridge has 
ti given an opportunity, another comtnunication ‘is given to that. 
Well Whenever an occafion offers, every advantage fhould be taken, 
! \ i and every approach to a publick ftrudture, like the bridge at Weft- 
Hi i minfter, ought to be made as regular as poffible ; however, upon 
an after-thought, the difpofition of the area at the foot of Weft- 
minfter Bridge as defcribed by the dotted lines, which cut off the 

angular projections, is preferred, as thereby the grand communi- 

cation from the propofed New-Bridge to Vauxhall is made more 

regular and convenient. This avenue is defigned as a communi- 


| cation for fuch perfons as may not chufe to pafs by the wharfs 
which are defcribed upon the banks of the river, 
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Contains on a larger fcale the improved parts about LEIcEsTER- 
Firetps, Co vENT-GARDEN, the Meuse, &¢. in which the 
meafures of the principal ftreets are Bei 
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Contains improvements in the C1Ty of Lonpown about the 
MLANSI onto USE, RoyaL-Excuance, Moor-Fiextps, &c. 


A large area or {quare is formed in the front of the Manfion- 
Foufe, which may be compofed of houfes as elegantly built as the 
interfection of fo many {ftreets will permit, from one angle of 
which a large commodious ftreet feventy feet wide may be con- 
tinued to Moorgate, and from thence to the city road. It muft be 
confefied there is very little hope that this or any one of the im- 
provements propofed in or about the city will ever be put in execu- 
tion, however beneficial or convenient they may appear to be, fince 
a propofal of a fimilar kind was by the ignorance and {elfifhnefs, to 
éall.it no worfe, of fome individuals, entirely defeated, though it was 
manifeftly calculated to do eflential fervice to the city. It has 
been the fathion ever fince the Manfion-Houfe was erected to con- 
demn.and abufe it as a miferable.performance, but it by no means 
deferves fuch treatment; the truth is, that the architect has given the 
city an elegant defign in the ftile of that great mafter Palladio, 
and it is as true that the miferable circum/fcribed area upon which 
he was obliged to build it, is the caufe why it makes no better 
an appearance, and the neceflity impofed upon him of putting an 
Egyptian-Hall in an Englifh houfe is the reson why thofe heavy 
loads of ftone appear upon the roof, which co-operating with the 
hole it ftands in, feem to have prefled the whole building into 
the earth: ‘When this edifice was erected, the oppotite houfes in 
Walbrook poured the fmoke of their chimneys into the Lord 
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Mayor’s apartments, and the citizens had not fpirit enough, until 
a long time afterwards, to remove this intolerable nuifance. The 
truth is, if when, they had determined to erect a Manfion-Houfe 
they had refolved to do it fuitably to the importance of fo 
ereat a city, they fhould have purchafed and taken down all that 
range of houfes between Bucklers-Bury and the Poultry, and built 
the front of the Manfion-Houfe dire€tly facing Cheapfide, and at 
the fame time have raifed the ground on which it now ftands; 
this would have given it a fine elevation, and in that cafe the front 
might have been brought. forward in a line with the fteeple of 
Walbrook-Church, which would have given the building a fufficient 
depth if it had been wanted; thofe incumbrances on the top 
would have been omitted, and the very building which has 
been fo unjuftly cenfured, would have appeared extremely noble and 
magnificent, as the front by being extended would have given a 
more elegant proportion to the portico, add to all this that by raifing 
the ground, the water would have been effectually prevented from 
running into the houfe, which it has always done whenever a {toppage 
was produced by a fevere froft or fudden fhower. 

2. Two fine fquares are formed in Moorfields, by means of a 
double row of good houfes marked A. which divides the upper 
from the lower {quare, taking off from the Artillery Ground as much 
as would make a fingle row of houfes marked B. to compleat the 
weft fide of the upper fquare. This, befides the addition of regula- 
rity, would render it fafe and convenient, and if new ftreets were 
built as laid down in the plan, inftead of the wretched narrow ones 
now in being, it would certainly raife the value of ‘property, not 
only to the city, but to a great number of individuals, by improv- 
ing this part of the town fo convenient for its neighbourhood? to 
the Royal-Exchange and the publick offices. A new ftreet is laid 
down oppofite to Chifwell-Street into White-Chapel, which would 
make a fine ufeful communication between that and Shoreditch- 
Road. 

3. Aconvenient ftreet is opened from Moorfields to Throg- 
morton-Street through Auftin-Fryars. A vaft number of alleys are 
deftroyed, and a f{quare of handfome houfes in their ftead are made 

to 
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to furround Draper’s-Gardens, fireets of communication are. made He 
from hence into Broad-Street and Coleman-Street, the new ftreet i 
fronting the Manfion-Houfe, two to Throgmorton-Street, and one 
to Auftin-Fryars. If Bethlehem Hofpital, which isa moft deteft- 
able nuifance to the neighbourhood, was removed to fome more A 
convenient place out of the town, one of the nobleft {quares ima- i 
ginable might be built. The place on which the hofpital ftands el 
is accordingly formed into a double range of buildings *, one of i 
which fronts Moorfields, and the other a range of houfes to be Hi 
erected in the room. of thofe defpicable ones which now front a 
ondon Wall. By this means a part of the city which ts at pre- 
fent not only ufelefs in a great degree but inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, is at once ‘made eleuant and commodious, and if the pro- 
pofed alteration of Draper's-Gardens, &e, fhould ever take place, 
a grand line of communication will be made from the bank 
ahd fquare through the center of Moorfields, interfecting a 
number of other ftrects and continued into Old Street - Road 
at Hoxton. Thefe. alterations will be the means of deftroying a 
vaft number of courts and alleys, and make the proprjetors of 
thofe places ample amends by rendering their eftates of prodigious i 
value, which at prefent are worth little or nothing; if the citizens 
of London were inclined to remove Bethlehem-Hofpital, they have | 
undoubtedly the fineft opportunity imaginable of making the moft 
noble and magnificent ars is ‘ap the ust erfe. This. might be done 
by intirely saline down all thofe mean buildings which are called 
Brokers-Row, aod laying se whole fquare caret open upon a 
line with Old Bethlehem. It is eafy to conceive what a noble | 
ufe might be made of this defign, it would at once become an | 
elegant and convenient fituation for the wealthier citizens, and 
at the fame time be rendered one of the moft entertaining and 
pleafant places inthe kingdom. In the midft of this vaft area a bafon 
might be made capable of holding a prodigious quantity of water 
which would ferve as a refervoir in cafe Fe fire, which fo ae 
does immenie damage in this metropolis for want of fuch a fupply, 


* There is fufficient room here for fpacious openings behind the houfes, which is 
of very great confequence, not only in cafe of fire, but in refpedt to air and light. 
and 
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and the earth thrown out of the bafon would be made ufeful in 
raifing the ground. 

4. Coleman-Street is continued into Chifwell-Street facing the 
Artillery-Ground, and the ftreet at London-Wall is made wider, 
and the new ftreets on each fide Moorfields are made regular 
and correfponding, as appears by the plan. 

5. Lothbury and Throgmorton-Street are widened. 

6. Caltle-Alley and Swithin’s-Alley are widened in fach a man- 
ner that carriages may paf{s freely round the Royal-Exchange *, and 
the former is made to ferve as an avenue to the Bank, the trifling 
fhops which furroufid the columns of the Exchange, and intirely 
{poil the whole building, fhould be taken away, and the eaft and 
weit fides finifhed to fuit with the front. E’xchange-Alley is laid 
out in a regular manner, and made much more convenient than 
It is at prefent. 

7. The Bank of England is formed into a regular fquare, with: 
four entrances, by this means the uildings are enlightened and 
detached fo as to prevent any accident which might happen from 
fire in the neighbourhood. The narrow end of Threadneedle- Street 
is widened, which is now only fourteen feet nine inches. The 
front building of the Bank, and all the buildings from thence to 
Bartholomew-Lane, are taken down, and one er 


e grand front is formed, 
the center of which comes direétly oppofite the opening propofed 
in Caftle-Alley ; but the above defign is entirely defeated by the 
method purfuing at this time oppofite the Bank, which by univerfal 
confent is allowed to be a piece of deformity. The Bank only wanted 
one convenient {pacious opening into Cornhill, for the purpoie of giv- 
ing room for carriages to pafs and repafs to and from their publick 
office, and confequently there was no occafion for that pitiful blind alley 
which is now made between their buildings and the Exchange ; had 
the opening been made as in the plan, the oblique line the Bank 
makes with the Exchange would hardly have been perceived, but as 
the affair is now managed, the Exchange is {poiled, the Bank is {poiled, 
and Cornhill is fpoiled; the truth is, that if the {pirit of building, which 
* Tf it was not for fpoiling corner honfes, it w 


ould be moft convenient for car~ 
tages if the angles were taken off; efpecially wher 


e the fireets are very narrow. 
leems 
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10t Ht 
feems to have poflefied the direCtors of the Bank, had been tightly f 
directed, they fhould have done more, they ought to have purchafed i 
the whole pile of bui Idings between ae and Cornhill, from the Wl 
Manfion-Houfe to the reece and have pulled them down and 
left the whole {pace open. This would have been a ie ave ble and a | 
noble work, and poflibly in time the General Poft-Ofice would 1 
have been removed to a more convenient buildi ing, eno might i 
have been erected oppofite to and correfpondent with the Bank, i 


in that cafe the Exchange being finifhed as before-mentioned, a 
a noble and convenient area might have been formed which 
would have produced one of the moft confiderable ornaments of 
the city. The irregular pofision of the churches prevents the plac- 
ing of the Bank at right angles with the Exchange. 
3. Pee? art is widened, and a new one opened a 2 
from thence into Threadneedle-Street fronting] Merchant’Taylor’s Hall. 


oO 


g. The Poultry Fonte being a nuifance tha 


eT 


fquare before the ManGon-Loute, Sain runs into the Old Jewry ; 
this ftreet was defigned in order to make the area of the fquare 


more regular, and would make a good ufeful avenue. 
10. The ftreets about the Manf Roe aula re widened, in order 
to procure convenient room on publick days for ¢ coaches and other 


Carriages to pafs and repafs without interruption or da nger to foot 
petit 
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Contains improvements about Lonpon-Bripce, the Custom- 
House, Tower, Ge. 


The alterations in this plate appear at the firft view to be fo very 
confiderab le, that an apology for not giving a minute explanation of 


3 ~ rH - : 1 
every particular is needlefs, as it would be reas tedious and trouble- 


4 ay 
fome, it Bi: been rake fufficient therefore to mention only 
fome of the moft remarkable parts, and to fay in ab that 


this part of the Pa is laid out in fo inconvenient a manner 
© 
ew model the whole, 


=) 


that there was an abfolute ~ neceffity to 
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extremely well fituated and fo immediately connected with the 
mercantile part of the nation‘could not poffibly be omitted, and 
therefore .care has been taken to make every poffible improve- 
ment, and to give fuch hints as might thew that no attention to 
this {pot has been {pared which might render it commodious, ele gant 
and ufeful. The prefent Cuftom-Houfe-Quay meafures only forty- 
four feet three inches, and the ftreet behind it twenty-nine feet, 
which is figured in the plan; it is aftonifhing how fo much bufinefs 
can poffibly be carried on in a place which is fo extremely crouded, 
and confequently perpetually confufed. Thofe only can form an idea 
of it whofe bufinefs or curiofity prompt them to become {pectators 
of this fcene of hurry and confufion. There is no doubt but that the 
tranfactions of the greateft trading port in the world are here carried 
on notwithftanding thefe inconveniences; but certainly thofe who 
have any thing to do at the Cuftom-Houfe Quay muft find it extremely 
troublefome as well as dangerous, and furely if more {pace was 
allowed much time might be faved by the facility with which the 
ufual kinds of bufinefs would be tranfated there. In order therefore 
to give ample room, the breaft-work of the quay is defigned by the 
fegm ent of a circle from Fifhmongers-Hall to the Tower, -and the 
whole range of buildings is thrown back to the upper fides of Thames- 
Street, parallel to the line of the quay *;.the whole is formed in 
a regular defign, an elegant new front is propofed for Fifhmongers- 
Hall at one end of the quay, and anew entrance to the Tower at 
the other, the church of St. Magnus is removed to the angle 
narked C4, and another church is propofed fimilar to that at D, the 

whole 
An objection may poffibly be made to the propofal of keeping the quays open, 
which is the neceflity of having ware-houfes built clofe upon the breaft of the 
wharfs, without any intermediate fpace between them and the river, but though 
this difpofition might fuit fome few individuals extremely well, yet it would be very 
inconvenient to the publick in general, befides deftroying the grandeur and effec 
of the whole; the banks of the river on each fide, as fpecified in the plans, ought 
to be the property of the publick, to prevent impediments in bufinefs, and the 


wharfs fhould be maintained.and kept in order by the merchants, who fhould pay a 


certain annual fum for that purpofe. 


*k 


+ Whilf London-Bridge was repairing, the church received confiderable damage by 
fire. This circumftance made moft of the inhabitants of the parifh (who were reduced 
by the removal ot the houfes upon it to a very inconfiderable number) defirous of 

) , ) 
having the church taken down, and to unite themfelves to another parifh, as the ex- 


pence 
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whole. building of the Cuftom-Houfe is detached, the ftreet and AB 
T 4 


end fronts.of ae fei are, defigned witharcades, and alfo a 
grand range of arcades On; gach peg. the en ona hext the 


to oo 1m Ape in spits ae : “t fe arcades are ality 
raifed a ftep or two, and to have feats and iron rail 

piers to rat them from being encumbered with goods. 'The openin 
about the two churches are Freee bss nly as AIPA to commu- 
nicate with the arcades, a fufficient number of fpacious ftreets are 
defigned from the quay to accommodate the bufinefs tranfacted y 
there, and the buildings between them and over the arcades are 
intended fora noble range of ware-houfes, the utility of which 
need not be pointed out. “Upon the breaft of the Cuftom-Houfe- 
Quay, in the front of the building, a large fweep or fwell is 
formed into the river, and is defigned for a landing place; but 
if this fhould be thought too great an encroachment upon the river, 
or liable to. caufe any obftruction, an internal fegment might be 
formed within the quay in its ftead, but this ae rather ine 
the bufinefs, and in point of elegance would be far inferior to the 
defign given in the plan. It is likewife propofed in the plan to 
fill up Billinfgate- -Dock, and the whole market is flung into the 
quay, which in its prefent ftate it would entirely interrupt. A defign 
however is not given fora fifh-market, but one might be very eat fily 
fupplied in that part of the quay next saa NES te Lis being 
room enough for a much more commodious market than t T PeIeAn 


2. Tower-Hill is attempted to be laid out with ee kind of 


= 
( 


regularity, by opening the whole into one great fpace, a part of 
the ground for the fake of variety 1s inclof fed with iron rails, and is 
fuppofed to be covered with verdure, which would make it at once 
pleafant and ufeful to the inhabitants, as the buildings which 


divide the great from little Repreae are but of {mall value they 

have been taken awa The Navy- patie’ is placed oppolite to 
b 

the Victual i AS which it is apprehended is in a more con- 


pence of repairing it amounted to a confiderable fum; but this ufeful fcheme was en- 

tirely defeated by the ignorance of fome and wilful Inefs of others who oppofed it, and 

the church was confequently fuffered to remain an in cumbrance, and to occupy 13 
, 


Space which might be employed to the greateft advantage to the publick in general, 
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venient fituation than the prefent.. The Victualling-Office is made 
extremely {pacious andcommodious; the buildings fhaded inthecenter 
of Tower-Hill, might be applied for the ufe of fome;publick office. or 
hall, and would havea good effect ; the line of houfes.on each fide of the 
‘Tower are kept at equal diftances, the Tower-Wharf is widened, 


repair, there are feveral parts of it which might be improved and 
made decent at leaft, the outer wall in particular wants a thorough 
repair, and fome offenfive objects thould be removed. Many trifling 
uilding taken away, and 
although the Tower isa place incapable of being defended, yet the 
appearance at leaft of a place of defence fhould be preferved as much 
as pofiible. In fhort for want of a proper attention to decorum this 
great arfenal is fuffered to appear in a manner very ill becoming 
the character and dignity of this great capital, when a very trifling 
expence would render it an obje& worthy of notice and make it 
as ornamental as it is ufeful. It is not doubted that moft people 
will be ftruck with the expence attending this and many other im- 
provements propofed in this work, but however impertinent or foreign 
to the prefent defign it may appear, it may not be improper to 
remind them, that it becomes the indifpenfible duty of every nation, 
as well as of every private man, to take care of the repairs of their 
own houfes before they think of refitting thofe of their neighbours, 
the expence of thefe improvements may be murmured againit as 
unneceflary, by fome who would make no fecruple of giving their 
aflent to the expending of millions for the fupport of the colonies 
and fettlements in North America, a thing perhaps more deftructive 
in its confequences to this nation than they may be aware of; the 
example of the kingdom of Spain is a glaring proof of the abfurdity 
of fuch a condudt, the Spaniards, as well as the Englifh, have been 
colony mad, Spain has been undone by this infatuation, and it is to 
be feared from the prefent temper of our own colonies, that we are 
not likely to be ina much better fituation. If we have too many 
poor people among us, employ them at home in- works of {upere- 
rogation, if any one pleafes to call them fo, rather than fend them 
to the colonies, where they no fooner arive than they fet up for 


iV 


themfelves, 
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themfelves, and like the fnake in the fable, wound the very hand Hl 
that has revived, nourifhed and fupported them. The French: have . 
been compelled to do, what in policy they ought to have done with- 
out compulfion, that is, they have given up their intereft in a part 
of the world which would one day have proved the ruin’ of W 
that nation in Eurcpe: The number of inhabitants in London, at | 
this time may perfuade fome people to imagine that the kingdom : 
is encreafed in numbers, but this isa miferable miftake, the towns rs 
and villages in England decreafe inftead of increafing their inhabi- 
tants, London and the Britith -colonies {wallow them all up, nor i: 
has there been one new city, town or village formed in the king- 
dom in the prefent century, Birmingham, Manchefter and Sheffield i 
mdeed have encreafed prodigioufly, but they, like the Americans, i 
have only drained other places for fupplies, with this difference | 
however that thofe people do not quit their native country, whereas 
thofe fent to the colonies very rarely return again. 93 

3. In that part of the Borough of Southwark which is laid down 
in this plate, the wharfs are made of the fame dimentions with thofe 
on the London fide, the bridge is made to open in a {pacious circular 
form, and as the houfes that compofe the avenues are fuppoled to be 1 
regularly built, the whole would produce a fine effect, and be at once 
ufeful and elegant. The ftreets are widened, and new ones are de- 
{cribed, which would make this part of the town extr mely conveni- | 
ent, and certainly is infinitely preferable to its pref nt confufed difpo- : 
fition which, like too many other places in this metropolis, 1s utterly 
deflitute of form and convenience, though extremely well fituated { 
for bufinefs, and fo circumftancedias to be very ealily improved. i 

4a he breaft-work of all the wharfs on this fide of the river 
ought to be raifed fo as to prevent the higheft EAS UONEEE AEBS 
them. The expence of doing this would not be very great, as. ig 
materials for raifing the earth are on the eos ae aneuae, | ith 
might be taken out of the river would not gal yeifeIKe sousaileaitis 
wharfs but would alfo improve it by deepening aie vee AES its 
edges, which in places of this kind 1s mucl hea sTishore tbls 
explanation of the plates 1s concluded it becomes necei en) i 

att opt ‘soular parts the farft plate as feem to 
apologize for fuch particular parts of the urit plat 
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contradict the authors fentiments in regard to extending the build- 
ings of this city as it appears upon infpecting the plate, that notwith- 
{tanding what has been urged againft the increafe of buildings in 
this metropolis, a great number of new ftreets are propofed’ and 
laid down between the new buildings and the great boundary line or 
new road. Of thefe therefore it is neceflary to fay that they .are 
only to be confidered as examples or directions in: cafe no reftraint 
15 ta be laid upon builders, and that hereafter if any, man takes 
upon him to build in an aukward, inelegant manner, he may 
not. even have the common excufe to urge, that he really knew 
no better. Another confideration is, that in cafe any of the in- 
terior alterations fhould be put in execution, and by, that means 
houfes fhould be pulled down to make room for new avenues, 
it would occafion the perfons who are obliged to quit their habi- 
tations to ieck for other places of abode, and accordingly. ftreets 
have been planned which may be applied for thefe purpofes; in 
this cafe buildings will not be multiplied but extended, and as air 
and convenience is thereby given to the interior parts, no one would 
be againft building within a limited fpace for the accommoda- 
tion of fuch perfons as were obliged to quit their former fituations., 

The author flatters himfelf it will be allowed, that in this 
undertaking he has fpared no pains to improve what he thought 
wanted improvement, and he is very ready to acknowledge on his 
part, that probably his zeal in the execution of his defign may have 
led him into fome errors and abfurdities, of which for want of in- 
formation in regard to particular circumftances, he could not pof- 
fibly have any idea; but where reafonable objections. can be made 
he is ready to give up fuch parts of his defign, and only lament 
the exiftence of impediments of any kind. However he hopes that 
if much mutt unnavoidably be rejected, that much alfo may be put 
in execution, and that if fome parts.of his work are liable to cens 
fare, from whatever caufe, that others will be found not to deferve 
it, and confequently that upen the whole his attempt will meet 
with the approbation of the publick, for whofe ufe and advan- 
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ive It was undertaken, 
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Some OBSERVATIONS upon, and PRoposAts relating to, 
PLACES which are not laid down in the Plans, 


It may not be improper or difagreeable to the reader, to con- 
fider the feveral Royal Palaces of Windfor and Hampton-Court, 
Richmond-Gardens and Richmond-Park, and ‘their’ fituations ; 
Windfor-Caftle 1s perhaps, in point of fituation and effect, one of 
the nobleft objects in the univerfe, though-the parts of which it is 
compofed are far from being elegant ; however, many confiderable 
improvements might be made, which would be of great advantage 
and make ita much more pleafing object than it is at prefent; 
for inftance, all the houfes between the Caftle and the Thames might 
be taken away quite to the bridge, anda grand flight of fteps made 
to lead up to the center of the building on the north-fide next the 
river. This would have a noble effe&t from the oppofite fhore, and 
if a fine ftone-bridge was erected directly oppofite to thefe fteps, 
inftead of the prefent mean wooden one, it would give a truly 
magnificent appearance to the whole. The caftle itfelf is very irre- 
gular, and this irregularity is heightened by the great number of 
mean hovels and brick-walls with which the courts are crowded, 
and which by no means anfwer the character of a Royal Palace. All 
the offenfive f{muaky houfes, which join to the caftle, thould likewife 
be removed, as well as many others which might be taken away, in 
order to make a {pacious and regular approach to the caftle from the 
town *. Indeed it is a great pity the terrace had not been continued 
round that part of the caftle next to the buildings, which would 
have effectually detached them from it, and made all that part much 
more convenient and pleafant. The whole building fhould be fathed, 
which would give chearfulnefs to the apartments, and have a 
better effect in the exterior view of the caftle. The grand court 
ought to be laid with gravel, inftead of being paved, which, if it 
was well kept, would prevent the difagreeable melancholly effect 
* If the town was regularly Jaid out and well built, foas to correfpond with the 
whole, it would be a very confiderable advantage toits inhabitants: from the great 
refert of vifitors, not only to view the caftle, but for the fake of the country round it. 
occafioned 
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occafioned by the grafs growing in the interftices of the pavement. 
The Chapel, which contains the tomb of the celebrated Cardinal 
Wolfley, is employed at prefent as a mafon’s workfhop.. It is much 
to be lamented that this building, which is an elegant piece of 
Gothick architecture, is not thoroughly repaired, in the doing 
which, however, particular care fhou'd be taken to preferve the 
original defign, and no innovations fhould be fuffered to be made, 
That elegant Gothick pile of St. George’s-Chapel is moft miferably 
encumbered on the north-fide with defpicable buildings, which 
entirely deftroy the effect of the whole fabrick, thefe fhould be im- 
mediately removed; the finifhing of that whole chapel is exquifite, 
and undoubtedly this part of the building has an equal title to be 
feen with its oppofite fide. The weft-end of the chapel is particu- 
larly fine, and yet is fo furrounded and choaked up with buildings, 
that few people, who go to view the caftle, know any thing of 
this part of the chapel, though it unfortunately happens to be 
the principal entrance; if (as there feems to have been provifion 
made for fome fuch defign), an elegant Gothick dome, fuitable 
to the whole, was raifed in the center of this building, it would 
greatly add to the dignity of the chapel, and take off from the 
length of the line which the roof makes at prefent; fuch an ele- 
vation would greatly enrich the appearance of that part of the 
caftle, and produce a fine effect in the diftant view of the. whole. 
The infide of this chapel is extremely fine, and the greateft atten- 
tion fhould be given, in order that it may not be deformed: The 
common abfurd practice of placing trophies againft the columns, 
and of erecting monuments up and down this elegant pile, is an 
execrable cuftom, unlefs it was done with more propriety ; indeed 
this is an abufe too frequently intruded into all places of publick 
worfhip, and muft be entirely owing to the want of tafte in thofe 
who have the management of church-affairs, and permit fuch 


) 


things to be carried into execution. If the defign of a church is 
good for any thing, it is fure to be ruined 

never fails of deftroying its regularity; whenever a monument is 
propofed to be erected, the utmoft care fhould be taken that the 
defign fhould fuit the place, and by that means ferve as an ornament 
to the whole. There is but one inftance where any attention feemis 
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to have been paid to this kind of decorum, and this is to be feen in i 
the two monuments erected to the memory of Sir [aac Newton ae 
and General Stanhope in Weftminfter-Abbey, thefe are happily i 
placed, and make a fine finifh upon the fcreen in that Cathedral, i 
which would otherwife have made a miferable appearance. The 
cuftom of erecting monuments in churches at all is an abfurdity, it 
but the practice of deforming churches merely becaufe people cah i 
afford to pay a large tax upon vanity, is intolerable, and if the real Th 
worth of fome, who figure it in holy places, was {trictly enquired 
into, many.a heap of beautiful marble, and exquifite art, would 





































be unanimoufly thruft out of them as publick nuifances. \ 
Publick memorials of truly great and deferving perfons ought Hi 
undoubtedly to be erected, and as the love of fame is an univerfal 
paffion, every incitement for promoting it fhould be encouraged 
and attended to. With this view therefore, publick maufoleums 
fhould be erected to honour publick virtue and learning ; in 
thefe the great and good fhould alone find places, and as a 
fubordination ought to be obferved in thefe kind of edifices, it 
might not be improper to erect one for the fole ufe of fuch as had | 
no other pretence for perpetuating their memories, than that they Hi 
exifted a certain number of years, and died worth a certain fum of 
money. ‘This laft propofition is the more to be attended to, as the i 
exclufion of this kind of people would be of infinite prejudice to a 
great number of ingenious artifts, who, without fuch afliftance, 
would have little or nothing to do, and it certainly would be no 
very great burden to the publick, if they were to be at the fole it 
expence of erecting fuch teftimonies of regard for the memories of i 
thofe who really merited places in the principal maufoleums. It 
fiat 


either greatly exceed the others in magnitude, or elfe be better 
filled; the truth of this obfervation would certainly be verified 


may be faid, that the maufoleum of wealth and vanity muft 


1 
but let it be confidered, that what was denied in numbers, would 
be amply recompenced in value, and that the contemplation of 
the tomb of one truly great or valuable man would yield abun- 
dantly more folid fatisfaction, than the pomp and glare of a vatt 


number of monuments erected to the memories of a multitude of 
infignificant people, 
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Windfor-Caftle is a building, or rather a.compofition of build- 
ings, of vaft magnitude, and. the idea it gives. at a diftance, is 
more that of a romantic than an elegant pile, nor does it lofe this 
character upon a nearer, Approach, the towers give it an, air of 
grandeur, but there is not the leaft degree of elegance to be found 
in their conftruction,, or indeed in that of any other part of the 
caftle itfelf; however, the vaft quantity of building, and its pro- 
digioufly advantageous fituation, ferve to render it altogether. one of 
the moft ftriking objects in this or perhaps any other part of the 
world. 

The lodge in Windfor Great-Park, as a building, is as much 
beneath the dignity of the park it ftands in, as that is fuperior 
in to St. James’s-Park, the fituation is extremely ill-choien, 
and the building worfe contrived. It is amazing when fo many 
fpots, infinitely fuperior to it, prefented themilelves, that any one 
fhould make fo bad a choice, but it has been built a great 
number of years, and it cannot be doubted, if ever a new lodge 
is erected in that park, that a better fituation will be choien. A vaft 
fum of money has been expended already in improving the park, 
but much remains to be done ; the place itfelf might be made ex- 
tremely fine, nature has done a great deal, and has pointed out 
{ufhciently what may be improved and beautified by art; upon the 
whole, this place does not at prefent come up in any degree to the 
character ufually given it. 

Hampton-Court-Palace is in point of fituation the very reverfe 
of Wind{for-Caftle, the laft is upon a noble eminence, and the for- 
mer upon a dead flat; in this re{pect its fituation is extremely bad, it 
commands no profpect, and therefore is rather a gloomy melancholy 
place; it is compofed of Roman and Gothick architecture, and the 
principal fronts are the grandeft and moft regular of all the Royal 
Palaces; the two outer courts are Gothick, and are magni~ 
ficent things in their kind, with this farther advantage, that they 
are all clean and unincumbered with trifling buildings. This Palace 
is a ftriking inftance of the difadvantage of low fituations, let 
the building be compofed in the grandeft ftile imaginable, it will 
always fuffer for want of a proper afcent, and Hampton-Court- 
Palace, or any other building fituate upon a flat, will always appear 

when 
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when viewed at a diftance, as if it was partly funk into the earth. 

Undoubtedly, low fituations ought carefully to be avoided, where- 

ever elevated ones can be procured, and many very elegant houfes 

have been utterly ruined, efpecially when built too near the borders 

of a river, in doing which fuch errors have been committed as ai 

cannot efcape even the notice and ridicule of the vulgar. An inftance | i 

of this kind occurred fome time ago to a gentleman who came by | i; 

water from Richmond to London, and, in his way, could not help i 

taking particular notice of a very elegant houfe upon the banks of a 

the Thames; the fellow who rowed him, faid, ‘ Ay, Sir, it’s a very 

fine houfe, an’t it? but I knew, when they laid the foundation, that HH 

every time the floods were out, the water would come into the ie 

houfe; and pray, fays the gentleman, as you were not ignorant of Ni 

this, why did not you acquaint the builder in time, aad thereby 
. prevent fuch a'misfortune? ah! Mafter, replied the fellow, fhaking 

his head, I knew well enough as how the builder was an ignorat it 

man, and fo would have his own way, becaufe why, fuch people 

Undps thinks nobody knows nothing but theméelves.’ 

Richmond New-Park is perhaps one of the fineft {pots of its kind 
in Europe, the beautiful variety of land{capes it every where ex- 
hibits, the order in which it is kept, the bold fimplicity and inequa-~ 
lity of the ground, which is finely diverfified into hills and vallies, 
richly decorated with elegant trees, and above all, the noble and 
extenfive profpect which the higheft parts of it command, are 
beautiful beyond imagination. Upon the fummit of the hill next the 
town of Richmond, and near the park-gate, there is a {pot, 
which, of all others perhaps in this kingdom, is the moft 
defirable place to erect a Royal Palace upon, the richnefs and 
extenfivenefs of the vicws on every fide are amazingly fine, but 
two of them exceed the others, and perhaps all others; the 
one takes in the cities of London and Weftminfter, with 
the adjacent hills of Harrow, Hampftead-and Highgate, and the 
oppofite fide fronts the beautiful winding of the Thames from 
Richmond to Twickenham, and Rotate all that glorious land- 
{cape fo univerfally admired by perfons of the create taite and 
didernanesscee: There is but one obftacle in the way, which, no 
doubt, would be very eafily removed, and that is, ‘if a ‘defi ign of 
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| | this nature was to be put inexecution, it would become neceffary to 
iy j i take in all that part which lies between the park-wall ‘and the vil- 
my ii lage of Peterfham ; fuppofing this to be done, a grand approach 
ai i might be formed from the river to the front of the Palace in the 
} midi of a moft beautiful lawn; the opening of this from the 
| Thames and the meadows would have a prodigious fine effect, and 
i as the fides of the hill are covered in the moft picturefque manner 
‘| ) \ imaginable, the finith of a palace built with {tone '*, upon the 
fummit of the hill, would produce one of the fineft fcenes that can 
voflibly be conceived ; add to this, that a magnificent bridge might 
pi be thrown acrofs the river, direCly fronting the Palace, which 
4 would be a ufeful ornament, and render the whole view {till more 
_ picturefque, and the eye would command from the Thames, the 
al intire elevation without interruption. 

| Richmond Gardens have been generally allowed to be extremely 
fine, and they, in a great meafure, deferve the character given 
them; the terrace is perhaps as grand and as fine an object of its 
it | kind as any in Europe; but this is without doubt the fineft part of 
ay the whole garden, take this away and you deftroy all the reft, there 
| is queftionlefs room for great improvements in thefe gardens, but 
| without an enormous expence, the ground, cannot be raifed which 
i every part of the garden itfelf points out as wanting. The ereateft 
proof of this want of variety, (owing to the flatnefs of the fituation,) 
is, that not a place in it can be found on which one would with to fee 
a fuperb edifice + erected, becaufe every one would be fenfible, that, 
if it was done, it could command no other view than that of Sion- 
Au Honufe, and the wretched one of Brentford, which every man of tafte 
AW would fincerely with could never be feen at all, for of all deplo- 
| rable country towns this is the worft, and is ftill the more defpicable, 
as it might be made one of the moft agreeable places upon the banks 
of the Thames. It is amazing to think what encomiums have been 





* It is furprifing that ftucco-fronts are not more frequently introduced, efpeci- 
ie ally in the country, as it is not very expenfive, agrees well with ftone, and, being 
i covered with blue flate, harmonizes in the moft agreeable manner with trees and 
H all degrees of verdure. 
a + It is faid that the fituation of the prefent Palace, which was built by the Duke 
ti of Ormond, is fo extremely damp in winter, that the wainfcots are commonly 
Hi covered with water. 
| paffed 
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pafied upon Richmond Gardens, and what multitudes, have flocked te 
to fee them, when, at the fame time, the moft beautiful {pot in 
the kingdom. the New-Park, has been totally neglected, and not 
one perfon in a thoufand, of thofe who go to Richmond, 1s 
acquainted with the leaft part of it, they are commonly contented 
wiia a walk upon the terrace, a view of the Hermitage, &c.-and 
then proceed to the hill, where indeed there is a moft noble enter- 
tainment for the eye,, but this is the fum of their ftock of curiofity, ie 
and the moft beautiful and romantic part of the whole is never 
thought of, and coniequently totally negleted. Hi 

The Princefs Dowager’s houfe would certainly appear to a pro- ae 
cdigious advantage, if the oppofite buildings were entirely removed, ae 
aod the-whole opened to the Thames with a fine lawn, in which ie 
cals the ftabling in front fhould be removed, and the whole finithed i 
in charaGter; Kew-Bridge would appear in a picturefque manner, 
but much more to, if the anatomy of the bridge was concealed, it is 
certainly very abfurd, as well as prejudicial to the timbers, to expofe 
thefe kind of fkeletons, which ought to be covered as far as the 
bottom of the railing. A fine entrance might alfo be made from 
Kew-Green to Richmond Gardens, by taking down the old build- 
ings, which would open the view to Sion and Ifleworth from the 
Princefs’s houfe in a moft advantageous manner. 

It is a great pity that the late Lord Burlington’s houfe at Chifwick 
had not been laid open to the Thames, indeed when the lownefs of 
its fituation is confidered, it would be impoffible to view it in the Hi 
advantageous manner it could be wifhed, and as the beauty of that 
building deferves. With due {ubmiffion to the talte and refpect to 
the memory of that nobleman, it is not a little furprifing how he 
could be induced, by the trifling confideration of preferving a 
taftelefs old building, to facrifice fo very elegant a defign by con- 
necting them together. Had his lordfhip raifed the ground confi- 
derably on which the foundation was to be laid, what a fine 
effet: would have been produced, the houfe which is now almoft 
entirely hid, might have been feen to great advantage from every 
quarter, and the whole country round, which is a taftelefs flat, 
would have made a very different appearance by the elegant break 
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which this fine objet would have given it, Upon the whole, this 
celebrated 
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celebrated houfe is a convincing proof of the difadvantage of 
building upon. low -fituations,. as by this means neither the houfe, 
nor the place on which it ftands, are advantageous to each other, 
the building is not feen, nor the country improved, in point of ap- 
pearance, from its being erected at all. Indeed it is.very abfard 
to build any houfe of confequence in a low ob{cure fituation, or to 
encumber or hide any fuch buildings with brick-walls, hovels and 
trifling offices, which is too frequently practifed, for fpace always 
gives an air of. grandeur. | 

Chelfea-College is a fimple, noble and elegant building, and 
very properly adapted to its ufe, it wants nothing but an elevation 
of about eight or ten feet, which would keep it free from damps, 
and confequently make it more healthy and conifortable for the 
people who inhabit there; it is rather incumbered: with houfes; 
and if the high brick-walls that furround it were taken away, and 
dwarf-walls with iron-rails. fubftitued in their room, the whole 
would have a better effect. 

The whole village of Chelfea might be greatly improved by res 
gulating the banks of the Thames, and removing the buildings 
which ftand immediately upon them; the church, which ‘is ver 
old, fhould be rebuilt, and removed fomething farther back from 
the river ; the houfes built in country places fhould always be des 
tached, for the benefit of air, light, and profpect, and not built in 
rows according to the prefent tafte, nor fhould they be fuffered to 
project one before the other; if this method was obferved, every 
houfe would be fituated in a garden, and the whole would be chear- 
ful and pleafant; but, above all things, the houfes fhould be raifed 
upon a bafement, which will always keep them fufficiently dry, and 
make the lower apartments light and airy. 

Greenwich-Hofpital is undoubtedly the grandeft building. in 
England, the two pavilions next the water were defigned by Inigo 
Jones f, and the reft of the buildings with the fine colonades 
were the work of Sir Chriftopher Wren; this. grand edifice, of 
which not the leaft part fhould be hid, .is encumbered with brick. 

t The original drawing by Inigo Jones of one of thefe pavilions without the 
attick, was in the poffeffion of Stephen Wren, E{q; who {hewed it the author. This 
attick, which was added by Sir Chriftopher Wren, rather deforms the building, but 
being a work of neceffity could not be difpenfed with. 

walls 
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walls and a great number of miferable houfes, all which fhould te 
immediately deftroyed and not be permitted to deform and difgrace 
a work fo truly:magnificent. If any other fault can be found with 
Greenwich-Hofpital it 1s that'it wants a proper center, which has 
been often obferved, and likewife that its fituation is rather too near 
the river, and the ground it ftands on too low; an inconvenience 
which hinders it from being feen to advantage any where but 
upon the Thames -f. 

The fpace occupied by the peers and fterlings’ of London- 
Bridge is confiderably greater than that allowed for the paflage of 
the water, confequently more than half the breadth of the river 
is in this place entirely ftopped, whereas the obftru@tion occafioned 
by the piers at Weftminfter-Bridge is not near one third of the 
water-way, and it is needlefs to mention the effets of this 
obftruction, fince the moft melancholy inftances are too frequently 
experienced to need a repetition. The truth is, this wretched bridge 
ought to have been entirely demolifhed ages ago, and a greater mif- 
take never was committed than that of making the late repairs 
and endeavouring to improve fo intolerable a nuifance, the execution 
of which has manifeitiy proved its abfurdity, fince the main defign 
of thofe improvements (wnich was to leffen the fall at the ebbing 
of the tide) has by experience been entirely defeated, and fhews 
that the beft repair that could poffidly have been made was to have 
taken it’ entirely down. Indeed at the time when it was become 
necefiary to add the fterlings in order to preferve the foundation of 
the piers and prevent the {uperftructure from falling, at that very 


+ It certainly was a very ftrange abfurdity to beftow fuch extraordinary expences 
on a building defigned for charitable purpofes, and ridiculous to fee a parce} 
of maimed, decrepid old paupers, its inhabitants, parading up and down the 
grand colonades. Cheliea-College anfwers every intention of its endowment 
there is an elegant fimplicity in the whole, without a profufion of expence in the 
decoration ; but that heighth of magnificence in Greenwich, one would almoft 
imagine had been intended merely to put real elegance out of countenance ; 
and the reafon given for building Grofvenor-Square in that irregular and confufed 
manner we now fee it, was, that if regularity had been more confidered, it would 
too much have refembled an Hofpital: A ridiculous argument, furely, for {poiling 
the uniformity of fo noble a quadrangle. 
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time the whole bridge fhould have been demolifhed, and rebuilt in 
an elegant and commodious manner, and the money which at that 
time was expended in piling and fecuring it, and the annual fums 
which it has fince coft in repairs, exclufive of the laft enormous one, 
would have been more than fufhicient to have defrayed the expence, 
and had the leaft attention been given at that time to this confis 
deration, it muft have been a fufficient motive for rebuilding the 
bridge *. It has been often ignorantly afferted, that the arches of 
this bridge were originally conftructed in the manner they are, in 
order to reftrain the ebbing of the tide, to preferve the navigation 
of the river above the bridge ; others have with like ignorance and 
confidence faid, that if the arches of the bridge were widened, the tide 
would ebb away fo faft that there would be fcarce any navigation 
above the bridge a little after high-water ; that is, it would be low- 
water much fooner than it is at prefent, and thereby the navigation 
would be hindered. This laft affertion 1s fo very abfurd that it is 
{carcely worth mentioning, for had thefe objectors once confidered 
that the river is navigable fo very far above the reach of the tide, 
they would never have thought of advancing fo wretched an argue 
ment. In fact, a new bridge, as has been before obferved, was ablo- 
lutely neceflary in this place, and fhould have been built inftead of 
repairing the old one, this would, befides the prefervation of many 
lives have reflected honour upon the city of London, have very 
confiderably improved the navigation of the river, and been a moft 
noble and ufeful ornament; inftead of which an immenfe fum of 
money has been thrown away, the bridge itfelf is left a greater nui- 
fance than it was before (owing to the prodigious rapidity of the 
ftream under the great arch) with this additional aggravation, that it 
will very probably, be continually calling in the aid of quackery, 
remain a perpetual expence for a confiderable time, and a ftanding re- 
proach to the prefent age, which by no means deferves fuch treatment, 

* The prefent alteration of London-Bridge coft near 100,000], 75,9001. part 
advanced by parliament at five times, and 7, 5col. part of 24,000]. remainder allowed 
to have been expended in that alteration, befides the materials of the houfes, many 
of which were new. 

The parifh of St. Maenus confifted of about one hundred and five houfes, eighty 
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of which are deftroyed for opening the avenues and clearing the bridge. 
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Tt appears upon the further confideration of this great nuifance, : Ht 
that (as if the miferable contrivance of the bridge itfelf was not tt 
impediment enough to the navigation) it is moft terribly encum- | 

bered with the engine for raifing water, which occupies no lefs Hi 
than four arches, the effect thefe works have upon the navigation | 
therefore is very confiderable, befides the fhocking appearance they 
make as an object. It is propofed therefore to take this whole 
machine entirely away. Such a propofal will undoubtedly bethoughe 
extravagant by fome people, and the profit accruing to the pro- 
prietors of the water-works will be objected as an obftacle, but as 
it is apprehended that the chief part of the revenue arifing to the 
London-Bridge water-works is produced from the Borough of 
Southwark, it is propofed to bring the. river Wan from Mitcham 
in Surry to the Borough, which, as it is but a fmall diftance from 
London, may be eafily done, and at no very great expence; i 
Bromley river might alfo be made to fupply Deptford and Rother- i 

hithe, and the New-River Company might fupply all that part of Ht 
the city of London which 1s now ferved by the London-Bridge 
water-works. It may be likewife objected, that the New River 
will be infufficient to fupply the whole metropolis, in anfwer 
to this it may be faid, that the New River ts certainly capable of 
fupplying the whole quantity wanted; but as it may not be fo 
conveniently done, there is another great refource for the fupply 
of this very ufeful element. There is reafon. to hope the river | 

Coln will be made navigable from Uxbridge, and brought to Mary- i 
le-Bone; which will more than ferve all the new buildings and a 
parts adjacent, as well as the city of Wefiminfter. It has bee 


n 
f , : = . ° 

objected to this laft very ufeful fcheme (and fome objection -will 
eternally be made to every defign- for the publick good) that the 


navigation of the river Thames will be prejudiced by the want of 
the water which this fcheme will direct from its ufual courte; 
but this has been before fully refuted by the obfervation that tl 
iver is navigable for the weft country barges many miles higher 
° 5 2 we 

up than at the place where the Coln falls into it, and therefore 
‘ts waters are of little confequence to the navigation of the river 
Thames. There is one confideration above all the reft that ought 
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LONDON AND 
to be attended to, which is, that whilft the fupplying of water 
is chiefly in one company’s hands it becomes a kind of monopoly, 
i | ie and has this danger attending .it,.that the proprietors of the works 
TR have it in their power at any time to lay whatever tax they pleafe 
a) on the inhabitants. 

But the greateft clamour will arife from the-enormous expence 
which it will be faid muft neceflarily attend the execution of the 
| fchemes*for bringing thefe two rivers to London, to this it may 
| be an{wered, that the nobleft and moft ufeful undertaking of. this 
Ht P kind that ever was executed is now carrying on by one Nobleman 
ayy at his own expence; the Duke of Bridgwater’s navigable canal in 
A 1 Lancafhire, is a work that not only does him honour, but would 
Wh do honour to this or any other kingdom in the univerfe. 
HH As there is the greateft probability that St. George’s-Fields will 
Ht one time be laid out in flreets, it becomes neceflary to give 
fome timely hints with regard to the difpofition of this place. The 
iH extreme lownefs of the fituation of the ground naturally makes it 
a damp, and confequently unhealthy ; in order to remedy this great 
i) inconvenience it will be neceflary to make the ftreets not lefs than 
Hh fixty feet wide 5 nor fhould any alleys be fuffered, the ground fhould 
it be raifed as much as poffible, and it is to be lamented, that after the 
HY fire of London they had not made a layftall in St. George’s Fields 
Hh snftead of that at White-Chapel and other places. Large drains fhould 
be cut to carry off the water, and thofe arched over and made into 
common-fhores ; this would in a great meafure keep the foundations 
dry. But above all, as free air is conducive to health in all places, 
fo more efpecially in this cafe it would be neceffary, and therefore 
a vatt area fhould be formed which fhould not be lefs than two 
thoufand feet fquare; in the midit a large bafon fhould be funk, 
which would be extremely ufeful on every account, ferving at once 
as a drain and arefervoir of water in cafe of fire; this area might 
be laid out in fuch a manner as to be made a place of publick 
| refort for people in that quarter of the town, and would be health- 
nH! ful, pleafant and ufeful. 
A It has been before obferved in the courfe of this work, that too 
| little attention has hitherto been given to the obtaining of {pace 
and 
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end giving ier to the air; a more ftriking inftance of the bad 


Sica the om and ornaments of which in many places are 
ntirely choaked up with foot, which misfortune. is owing to ‘its Wi 
ee pent up with buildings. Wherever fea-coal is bustit the ih 
freer ought to be made fpacious, more efpecially in low fituations, | 
for the damps naturally prevent the fmoke from rifing, and confe- it 
quently if the ftreets are narrow the wind has not power to difperfe HW 
it properly. 

If Hatton-Garden was continued through Cold Bath-Fields to- 
watds the New-Road, it would be a prodigious improvement to 
that ftreet, as well as to the adjacent parts; if this alteration 
was to take place, it would be neceflary to raife the ground in the Ha 
hollow parts to a level, which might be eafily done, as the {pace 
required for this purpofe would hardly exceed two hundred feet. 

It is reafonable to fuppofe that when Black-Fryars Bridge is 
finifhed, the Fleet-Market will be removed to a more convenient 
fituation. In this cafe it is to be wifhed, that a ftreet equal in width 
to that in which the market now fiands fhould be opened and 
continued from Holborn-Bridge in a direct line to Clerkenwell, or 
further, and then to divide into two openings, one to Iflington and 
the other to the Hampftead-Road. It will immediately occur to 
every one who has the leaft knowledge of the places through which 
this ftreet is propofed to be conducted, that private Propet ty will 
be amazingly improved by this means, nor will the publick be lef 
benefitted, as anoble, free and ufeful communication will be 
opened between the counties of Surry and Middlefex. At the fame 
time another ufeful opening might be made from Old-Street in a 
direct line to Gray’s-Inn-Lane, which would alfo improve a part 
of the town which is at prefent in a deplorable condition. If the 
former part of this propofal fhould ever be put in execution and 
the market in Smithfield be fuffered to remain, it will be extremely 
ufeful, on account of the opportunity it will give paffengers to 

avoid that inconvenient dangerous place, as.no one need pafs 
ee it whofe bufinefs does not demand their attendance there. 
But although very few houfes of confequence will be affected by 
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LONDON AND 

eWic'altération, itis much to be'doubted whether it will ever be at- 
tended to, as the citizens generally feem to be averfe to every kind 

of improvement of which they cannot fee the future aa ee 
Wert rminfter Abbey, as it is a oe fine Gothick ftructure of 
ereat beauty and antiquity, certainly demands a ia attention. 
That venerable pile, which has feen fo many Monarchs crowned 
within its walls amidft the acclamations of fhouting multitudes, and 
afterwards born its filent and awful teftimony of the fad funeral 
rites of thofe very Princes, ought undoubtedly to be kept and 
fupported in a proper manner, nor fhould the leaft impropriety. or 
want of decorum be fuffered in a pile fo venerable and majefticks 
It may be thought fevere to fay, that it is deformed’ by monuments; 
put, however fevere fuch an affertion may be thought, it is never= 
thelefs true. The beauty of the whole pile is deftroyed by thefe 
intrufions, 254 however fublime and beautiful fome of thefe 
works may be in themfelves, hardly one of them has been intro- 
duced with propriety, or its form and fituation confidered with 
regard to the whole ftructure. Some are lefs faulty in this par- 
ticular than others, but numbers of them ought to be entirely taken 
away, as tending to nothing more than loading and deforming the 
church in the moft wretched manner; but there is an abfurdity in 
this abbey which is yet more unpardonable, more taftelefs, more 
abfurd, and a greater piece of deformity than either or all the monu- 
iments in the church together, this is no other than that disjointed, 
inconneéted attempt at magnificence, the marble altar; there 
ever was any thing more abfurd than the thought of decorat- 
ne a Gothick building with Greek or Roman architecture, man- 
rs fo effentially different that it is utterly rmpoffible there fhould 
ever be the leaft harmony fubfifting between them. The truth 1s, 
the prefent altar ought by all means to be taken down and the 
whole thrown open to the eaft end of the abbey, which. is in itfelf 
very fine and perfectly adapted to the purpofe; this part fhould be 
decorated in the Gothick tafte, fuitable to the reft of the building, 
nd would have a much more noble effect than that miferable thing 


rich at prefent blocks up and deforms the church. 
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A propofal for the removal of the fhrine of Edward the Confeffor, 
may by fome people be looked upon.asa facrilegious attempt, 
but it is plain, from the wretched appearance,it, now makes, that 
even the religious themfelves. have not {crupled in part to put 
this fcheme in execution, by depriving it from time to time 
of every decoration which could ferve to render it an objet worthy 
of notice, and inftead of permitting it to ftand in its priftine form, 
the memorial of a faint and martyr, it ferves for very little more 
than to fhew that ever fince’ the time it was erected, there have 
not been wanting people who were either foolifhly fuperftitious or 
wickedly wanton. lt would be therefore doing no great harm if 
this mutilated lump of antiquity was difplaced on account of fo 
elegant an improvement, and it would not be very difficult to find 
a more fuitable place for it, if it was judged neceffary or profitable, 
to preferve this precious relick ; this and the tomb of Henry the 
Fitch therefore fhould be removed. The floor of the chapel of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor 1s raifed confiderably above the pavement of 
the church, which gives a fine opportunity for making a flight of 
fteps, and what a noble effect that would have, not only upon the 
altar but the whole church may be very eafily conceived. At the 
fame time the church would be vaftly improved if thofe mean ftalls 
in the choir were taken down, and others more {uitable to the dignity 
of the place erected in their ftead ; the choir might alfo be widened 
by throwing the ftalls back upon a line with the middle of the 
columns; this would give it a proportionable width to the length 
which would be gained by the removal of the altar. The whole 
pavement of the church is in a miferable ftate, and fhould be 
relayed, and whenever any repairs are made in the building 
every particular whatever fhould be reftored as near as poflible to 
its original form, and it is great pity that the whole cathedral 1s not 
put into a more refpectable condition. There feems to be fomething 
very extraordinary relating to the doors of this cathedral, the origi- 
nal defign of which certainly made ample provifion for the conve- 
niency of going into and coming out of it, but by fome unaccount- 
able whim or accident it is not without difficulty that people can 
now get either in or out, particularly at the north door, where ie 
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all appearance one would not expect an impediment of that fort 
fhould occur, but fo it is; whereas if both thofe fide doors (or only 
the middle one), were thrown open, thefe ob{truGions would ceafe, 
but unfortunately one of the fide entrances is choaked up by 
an uncouth monument, and therefore rendered ufelefs on ace 
count of a thing which is itfelf an incumbrance, as indeed are 
all thofe on the north-eaft angle of the cathedral, as well as thofe 
on the fouth-weft, which jointly concur to {fpoil and ruin the uni- 
formity of the whole building. 

From what has been already faid it appears, that to. render this 
ancient ftruture truly clegant, it is neceflary to repair the pavement 
thoroughly, to remove the altar, to widen and enrich the choir by 
fuitable Gothick ftalls decorated in charaéter with the reft of the 
church, to enlarge the entrances, and to demolith or remove a great 
number of wretched monuments, add to all this, that if every win- 
dow was ornamented with painted glafs, an elegant light Gothick 
dome raifed from the nave of the church, and the whole infide 
of the building painted of an uniform clean ftone colour, in the 
manner that St. Paul’s church is, it would then become a moft 
beautiful pile, and be defervedly efteemed one of the finett things 
of the kind perhaps in Europe. 

The whole of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, both external and in- 
ternal, is fo extremely fine and fo exquifite a model of Gothick 
architecture, that it is fincerely to be wifthed no modern hand might 
ever be fuffered to touch it, but as the teeth of time have already 
deftroyed many parts of its exterior ornaments it ought to be re- 
paired before it is too late, but with a moft fcrupulous adherence to 
its original form, not an ornament or fingle member fhould fuffer 
the leaft alteration, and if it was poflible to build a cafe for the 
whole to prevent all further injuries, it would be doing no more 
than this amazing piece of art richly merits. As to the interior 
defign of this building, let the admirers of Grecian and Roman 
architeCture impartially and critically examine the roof, meafure 
and re-meafure the parts, let them draw them over and over, 
and when they have confidered, and re-confidered the whole as 
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often, and found as many faults as they pleafe, let them produce, Ht 
either from themfelves, or from the moft celebrated antique exam- ct 
ples, a roof of the fame dimenfions, equally light, rich, elegant He 
and magnificent, or equally pleafing and harmonious. Whatever Hi 
merit the Gothick defigners had, or however exquifitely their thoughts H | 
were executed, it mutt be confeffed, and ought to be lamented, that Hid 
the Goths their fucceffors have treated them in all refpects moft un- iit 
worthily; whether it is owing to the prodigious refinement of tafte, 
or whether envy has had any fhare in fuch treatment, cannot fo 
readily be afcertained; but certain it is, that every age has con- 
curred in contriving by all poffible means to confufe, confound and HH 
deform the works of thofe ingenious people; nor is the celebrated tHE 
ftruGture now mentioned without examples of fuch ufage, the more iW 
modern Goths have disfigured it in the moft thameful manner, iH) 
with fuch things as might well enough become a Lord Mayor’s 
thew, but are in this place both mean and contemptible, every one 
who has feen this chapel will know that the deformities com- 
plained of are thofe fkull caps, {words and banners which are fo 
plentifully ftrung all over the place, and which, exclufive of {poiling 
the effect of the building, ferve only to convey the idea of a place 
inhabited by fcourers, who ufually hang out a variety of tawdry fuits 
and rags upon poles, which ferve the double parpofes of drying them 
and proclaiming to the world the profeflion of the perfon who thus 
expofes them to view. 

It is eafily perceived, that the two fronts of the building, called 
The Horfe-Guards, at Whitehall, are the defigns of different people; 





“3 
it is faid, that Kent made that next the Park, in which however there 
is nothing extraordinary, and it fhould feem that nobody cares to 
own the other, which fhews, that whoever defigned it, was a 
man of great prudence, though he had no kind of merit as an 
architect ; indeed it is impoffible that any thing can be worfe, 
it is not in the leaft adapted to its intended ufe, for the entrances 
to the interior courts are fo very fmall, that a fingle trooper can 
hardly get in or out. The principal entrance into the park is 
fo notorioufly mean and pitiful, that it would be only lofing 
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time to make any further mention of it. The foundation of this 
building ought to have been raifed five or fix feet, the damp- 
nefs of which demanded fuch an help, which is plain from the 
neceflity of a contrivance which has been fince made to keep the 
tide out, of this the builders could not be ignorant while at work 
upon the foundation, becaufe the water came into the works every 
tide; however, inftead of raifing the foundation, they very wilely, 
after the building was compleated, took away a vaft deal of ground 
from the Parade, in order to give the ftru@ture, an air of elevation, 
which it evidently wanted, and ever muft want while the building re- 
mains, and confequently made that part of the ground lower which 
was already too low. Perhaps it would have been better to have raifed 
the foundation as before mentioned, and to have formed the whole by 
two large {quares of three fides each, one to front the park, and the 
other the ftreet, with piazzas all round, for the convenience of the 
foldiers in bad weather. In the center of thefe two fquares, which 
ought to have extended the whole width of the Parade, a capital 
entrance might have been formed in the ftile of a triumphal arch, of 
a proper heighth and magnitude fuited to the nature of the place; 
there might have been two {pacious quadrangles, one on each fide 
large enough to have drawn up the Guards within, and not in the 
open ftreet, which, being fo great a thoroughfare, is an inconvenience 
that ought to be remedied. Thefe quadrangles might have contained 
futtling houfes, by which means thofe nuifances of provifions, 
which are fold to the foldiers, would have been prevented from 
making their appearance in the fireet, and deforming it, which is 
at prefent the conftant practice. ‘The buildings furrounding the 
quadrangles might have been applied to the ufe of fome publick 
offices, and there might have been room found for a military aca- 
demy and other ufes; it is prefumed, this defign would have pro- 
duced a noble object to the park and ftreet,. and have been fuitable 
to its ufe and fituation. 

As to the interior parts of this building, they. are worfe, if pof- 
fible; than the exterior, the windows of fome of the lower apart- 
ments are contrived in fuch a manner, that the light, inftead of 
coming 
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| coming from the'top-of the room, is admitted at the bottom; the 

: head of a man-is even with the top of the windows, this confe- 
quently produces a laree heavy fpace from the upper part of the 
fafh to the cieling, which* conveys'a’ ¢loominefs to the whole 
apartment: Indeed, moft of the modern buildings are of this 
caft, and within have rather the appearance of dungeons than 
of ‘houfes, inftead of conveying chearful ideas by giving licht, 
they rather convey thofe of fubterranean caverns; this is occa- 
fioned by the unaccountable practice of making the openings of 
the windows fo very fmall, that they more refemble port-holes Hit 
than openings for the admiflion of light. By this, houfes are Y 
made melancholy, which certainly is a great impropriety in this tH 
country, where the weather is for half the year dull enough ; 
certainly a cheerful looking houfe, in fome meafure, contributes to 
make thofe who inhabit it fo; it is an eafy matter to thut out light, 
if too much has been given, but it‘is not fo eafy to give more 
when too little has been provided. 

It is rather furprifing, that the proper enlightening of houfes has 
not been more attended to. It does not wholly depend upon the 
openings of windows, but, in fome degree; on fituation whe- 
ther high or low, and if in towns, whether the ftreets are wide 
or narrow; there is alfo a difference produced by the afpect of the 
windows. Another error which contributes towards making rooms 
dark, is the making them too deep, whereas they fhould be rather 
wide, ‘and ‘the worft of all is, that of dropping the windows too 
low from the-cieling, to which is often afterwards added a feftoon- 
curtain, which is effeétually making bad worfe, and fpoils the 


as in the forming of new ftreets, regard fhould be had to the 
height of the intended buildings, allowing fpace enough to give a 


free admiffion to the light, that is, fuch a width as would allow 
the fky to be feen from the windows of the lower apartments over 
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the tops of the oppofite houfes *, 
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If 

* No ftreet fhould be narrower than where two carriages may conveniently pafs, 

with proper foot-paths on each fide, and if the h ishts of houfes were revulated it 
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If the windows in modern houfes are ill contrived the: en- 
trances to them are equally bad. Formerly a nobleman’s houfe 
was marked by a large entrance, and the decorations gene- 
rally proclaimed to whom it belonged; but modern tafte allows 
no fuch thing, it is now become the fathion not to make the 
fl Jeaft diftinction between the doors and. the windows, and it is not 
| without difficulty the way into fuch a houfe can be found, an inftance 
| : of this fort is notorious in the defign of a houfe not’ long fince 
} finifhed for a perfon of great diftinction, but there are numberlefs 
ist others of this fort to be met with in London. 
As nothing but the univerfality of bad tafte could poffibly give 
countenance to the foregoing errors, it is not very much to be 
wondered at, that fuch a variety of abfurdities are produced in 
building, drefs, equipage and furniture *. The defcriptions given by 
ith travellers of the buildings, habits, cuftoms and manners of diftant 
Hi climes, if they are well written, and affifted with lineal reprefentations, 
au are fufficient furely to fatisfy a curious enquiring mind in all thofe par- 
i ticulars, without running into the abfurdity of putting them in pra¢tice 
in aclimate rendered by nature totally unfit for their introdu@tion; it 
is certainly ridiculous for the Englith to adopt the Chinefe manner of 
building, but Chinefe buildings have for fome time paft been introduced 
Hi with fuccefs, and it would be no great matter of wonder, fhould it con- 
ial tinue much longer in vogue, if we fhould adopt their drefs alfo, in that 
Rill cafe we might hope to fee the Park and publick gardens crowded with 
mandarines, and a particular order of Ladies carried about by Chi- 
nefe porters, who, as is the cuftom in that country, might proclaim 
their occupation. With the utmoft refpect to the tafte of the Englifh 














buildings that form the ftreets might be made elegant and uniform, though with 
great variety, and any number of windows given to a houfe. The new manner of 
paving gives a determined and regular line to build from. 

* Perhaps the bad tafte which at prefent prevails in furniture is chiefly owing 
to the practice of employing the perfons who build houfes to furnifh them, this is 
very commonly done, but furely it cannot be expected that people who have no 

tH tafte in building fhould have any in decoration, in faé& it is beneath the profeffion of 
; | an architeét to undertake the fevera] profeffions, of a cabinet maker, upholfterers 
. brafier, Gc. thefe are diftin@ employments, and by no means his proper bufinefss 


Mh fo far as the mere defigning part is concerned, it may be allowable; to defign and 
fuperintend ought to be his fole bufinefs, 
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Ladies, nothing can be more trifling or ridiculous than to fee 2 
modern chimney-piece fet out with jofies and fuch horrid monfters, 
which can have no other charms to recommend them than defor- 
mity, a high price, and their being the production of a very remote 
country. The paffion for incongruity, falfly termed variety, and 
for impropriety, as falfly called tafte, has induced a gentleman of 
fortune to make four iflands in a piece of water in his garden, in 
each of thefe are erected buildings, (it is prefumed they are called 
temples) one of them is Chinefe, another Egyptian, a third is Turkith, 
and the fourth Roman, and to compleat the abfurdity, this 
elegant hodge-podge is fo contrived as to be feen at one view. 
Certainly this is a childith tafte, and extremely unbecoming the 
character of the Englifh nation, who are efteemed by foreigners as 
a grave philofophic people, they mutt certainly laugh when they 
fee us thus fervilely and ridiculoufly adopting the cuftoms and 
manners of other countries. It would undoubtedly be truly ab- 
{urd and ridiculous, if becaufe it is the cuftom for Indians to wear 
bobs in their nofes we thould alfo wear them in ours, and indeed 
it would be pleafant enough to hear and fee our publick orators 
{nuffling out their harangues through the encumbrance of fo elegant 
a foreign ornament. 

The great number of hofpitals and burying-grounds or church- 
yards in this metropolis are extremely difagreeable, and ought by all 
means to be banifhed to proper places at a convenient diftance 
from it. 

There is no doubt but feveral objeGtions will be made to many 
of the propofals for the publick advantage, which take up a great 
part of the foregoing work, more efpecially thofe which relate to 
the city, to which it can only be anfwered, zhe greater will be the 
misfortune, and the author can only confole himfelf with the re- 
flexion, that many perfons have met with as little regard as himfelf 
in propofals of a fimilar nature. He cannot have more reafon to 
complain than others, the citizens rejected Sir Chriftopher Wren’s 
noble plan, and ruined the difpofition of the city, They petitioned 
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LONDON, &e. 


againft the new bridge at Weftminfter,; but did not fucceed, and 
againft that at Black-Fryars, with the fame fuccefs. They did the 
fame againft the intended ftreet oppofite the Manfion-Houfe, and 
unfortunately fucceeded. sit attempted to hinder the repairs of 
London Bridge, and were again unfortunate, and fome among them 
have ftrenuoufly argued againft the beft {cheme that ever ‘was 
thought of for the improvement of any city, that for paving, light. 
ing ghd cleanfing the ftreets like Abie of Weftminfter, but haps 


- pily without effet. However it is.to be hoped that the age will 


grow wifer by degrees, and that they will learn to take every Oppor= 
tunity for the fits to promote the publick good, | 


QO MIS STON S. 


Conduit-Street is opened into Carnaby-Market ‘and Marlbo- 
rough-Street. a 

Vine-Street is continued into Piccadilly. 

If the propofal of Windmill-Street, &c. fhould take place, the 
market for hay, now a nuifance to the neighbourhood, fhould 
be removed to fome more convenient fpot for the purpofe, as it 
would become a much greater thoroughfare than it is at prefent. — 

farther improvements, to thofe already offered, relative. to 
Tower-Hill, a handfome ftone parapet, baluftrade, or iron rail, 
fhould be erected all round the outward line of the ditch, inftead of 
thofe mean wooden ones, that are now there, which are ever 
fubject to decay, and by their weaknefs and frequent want of repair, 
have often proved fatal to many. That the ditch fhould be always 
kept clean and covered with water, and the whole furface of the 
hill, be properly levelled. Thefe improvements wo ould certainly 
be very ufeful and commodious, as well to the publick as the in- 
habitants, and make one of the nobleft openings about London, and 
be of snide rable confe quences and adv Ha to the proprietors of 
ala tof which at pre- 
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